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Chart 1 EMPLOYEE SALARIES AND WAGES 
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BANKING SALARIES: Some interesting statistics (see page 32) 


this Month: 


DETERMINING LOAN COSTS by C. C. Looney 
PLAN FOR FINANCING OWNER-BUILT HOMES by C. W. Grove 


jence, 


your A STUDY OF BANKING SALARIES by Roland I. Robinson 


























GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF THE “BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


” 
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Thomas A. Wilson (left) President of Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y., and Attorney Edward S. 
Dermody, discussing the blueprints for one of the many 
building projects which this bank has helped to promote in 
its community. Mr. Wilson and Vice President Herbert F. 
Milligan have been active in the financing of the Industrial 
Commission of Binghamton, formed to aid local industries 
with their expansion problems and to help bring new in- 
dustries into the area. This activity is typical of the service 
rendered by the great Marine Midland system throughout 
New York state. 








How these 
banks build 


business... 


FOR THEIR COMMUNITIES— 
AND GOOD WILL FOR THEMSELVES 


Recent news picture of.a banker who keeps 
moving ...Oscar Monrad, Vice President of the 
First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City and head of the bank’s industrial 
development department. Mr. Monrad calls upon 
hundreds of banks and their customers every 
year to bring them the story of opportunity in 
the area of which Oklahoma is the center. 


The Julius Kayser plant of Hilton Village, Virginia, which 
was persuaded to locate in the town largely through the 
efforts of Lewis A. McMurran, a director of the Bank of 
Warwick. Mr. McMurran made numerous trips to the Kayser 
company’s home office in New York and acted as their guide 
when they made their local inspection. Certainly an unusual 
and highly commendable activity for a bank director. 


Many banks have found that another way 
to build good will is to put their check on 
Hammermill Safety. Their customers know Hammermill 
papers. The name Hammermill means reliable service to them. 
Send the coupon for a sample book. 








Hammermill Paper Company | 
Safety Paper Division ‘ 4 
1503 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania : 

Please send me — FREE —a sample book showing 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 





Position 








Name 


~ SAFETY 





MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead) 






BCH-AUG.. 





ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 1898 
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Commemorative Plaque 


Sins: The birthplace of the American 
Bankers Association will be marked on the 
75th anniversary of its first convention 
with the placing on the City Hall at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York, on July 20, of a 
bronze plaque stating that the association 





NKERS ASSO 
JULY 


CIATION 
20, 1875 
\ THIS BUILDING 


COMMEMORATING THE 75 TH ANNIVERSARY 














was organized in that building in 1875. 

At the time the A. B. A. was organized, 
the building was the Town Hall, used for 
public meetings. It has been remodeled and 
now serves as the City Hall. 

LESTER GIBSON, 

Director, News Bureau, 
American Bankers Association, 
New York 16, New York 


¢ ¢ ° 


Routing Symbol 


Sirs: The percentage of checks in cir- 
culation with the check routing symbol in 
the approved location for the entire Federal 
Reserve System advanced five points from 
December 1, 1949 to June 1, 1950, to a 
level of 72 per cent. This represents an 
increase in the rate of gain over the previ- 
ous period. 

V. WiLuis, Vice-president, 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
New York 45, New York 


° ° ° 


One Bank to Another 


Sirs: We thought you would be inter- 
ested in the enclosed advertisement, pub- 








‘The ship has 
weathered every wrack.” 





Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company 


Vivderat Dh 





August, 1950 


lished in the Buffalo newspapers, in which 
our bank extended its congratulations to 
the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo 
upon the occasion of its 100th anniversary. 
The ship at the top of the advertisement is 
an identifying symbol of the Marine Trust 
Company. 
RosBert H. BralTHwalreE, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company, 
Buffalo 5, New York 
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30,000,000 Special Checks 


Srtrs: Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles recently sold its 30,000,000th 
special check since the service was started 
January 1, 1943. Vice-president L. E. 
Friese, under whose over-all supervision 
the bank’s special checking operations fall, 
says use of the service has increased at a 
surprisingly constant rate each year since 
its inception. Current sales are at the rate 
of more than $7 million annually. 

The checks are offered in books of 10 for 
$1 and 20 for $2. There is no minimum 
balance requirement, and no additional 
service charge is made, regardless of the 
size of checks. 

News BuREAU, 
Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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A Bank Statement That Tells Our Story 


Here's ours ot June 30, 1950, re-grouped and explained so as to make 
it easier for you to really understand:--- 


ae dninge —- tock. } 


sng |CAPITAL. 62s eeeee eens $ 500,000.00 





MUNIN cal teca ove 80 $ 500,000.00 
ren met ae baie ee JUNDIVIDED PROFITS......- $ 115,737.20 
iRESERVES Sihaveiieesin: $ 75,000.00 


$ 1,190,737.20 


Tete! Stockholders’ Money to Protect en 
known os “Cepital Accounts 
Over 16,600 firms end } 
ecerceee Lore: Wie IDEPOSITS Po $15,552,481.98 


This we show an— 


be ong 
te 





oe ses, 
Those we pod ou 


* $16,806,427.57 


Tetel Money belonging to Stockholders, Depositors and Others, 
known os “Tote! Liabilities”, 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE WITH THAT MONEY? 


Of it we've loaned to | 
oe ne ee wt iLOANS Ce oe eee $ 5,556,346.47 


ehead.— 


Part we've invested » , 
quickly seleble U. 


Goreremeet Bands: os nd 'BoNDs and SECURITIES..... $ 8,580,579.39 
ether high arede secu 


—_ is shown as it ted ) 

Sega an vida ad Fe )BANK PRORIEE oo 6 ss so 0's $ 121,000.00 
See Note* 

Bort to etherwice Inver. side MU aes $ °42,267.79 

The rest we keep in 

= and th 4 | |CASH wha Cee o.iebs $ 2,506,233.92 


$16,806,427.57 


What we really own, known os “Total Resources” 


ap tach we've invested in Bonk Build- 
above that figur re has been 
shred pss ir earnings end “Written 


SAVINGS & 
TRUST CO. 


ELYRIA 
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Unusual Statement 


Sirs: Recently we tried to do two 
things: First, to present a bank statement 
in an unusual and helpful form. Second, 
to demonstrate that radio and newspaper 
advertising supplement, rather than com- 
pete, with each other. 

We worked this out by planning to run 
the statement on a Saturday. Then, dur- 
ing the preceding days in the commercials 
in the two daily news broadcasts that we 
sponsor, we sought to arouse interest in the 
forthcoming statement. Each day, also, 
in the newspapers, we called attention to 
the radio announcements. Then, on 
Saturday, we ran the statement. 

The result was a much greater interest 
than usual in our statement. 

R. H. Rice, Chairman, 

Executive Committee, 
The Elyria Savings and Trust Company, 
Elyria, Ohio 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 








THERE are now fifty-eight per cent more Bell tele- 
phones than in 1945. 12,500,000 have been added 
in the last five years. 


Service is clearer, faster and more dependable. 


Your telephone—every telephone—is a bigger 
package of value because there have been great gains 
in the reach of the service as well as in quality and 
quantity. 


Operator Toll Dialing —which enables the Long 


Distance operator to dial direct to telephones in 
distant cities —already means faster, better service 


Big Strides F 





orward 


on thousands of calls every day. In certain areas, cus- 
tomers themselves dial calls to nearby places. This 
service will be introduced in many other areas in the 
future. Bell System networks, which carry Television 
as well as Long Distance, have been extended still 
further this year. 


Many new things that will increase the use and 
value of the telephone are coming along in the Bell 
Laboratories. They will mean better service and 
more of it for millions of people in every part of 
the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Burroughs Clearing Hov 
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TRENDS EN FINANCE 








A Good Half-Year 





As banks looked ahead with uncertainty 
as to possible credit controls and other 
wartime. measures affecting their oper- 
ations, they could look back upon generally 
satisfactory results for the first six months 
of momentous 1950. This is borne out by 
the mid-year statements. 

Deposits. As to deposits, there was 
nothing especially to cheer about or to 
bemoan, the tally showing a well-balanced 
mixture of moderate gains and losses for 
the half-year. The 12 largest New York 
banks in the aggregate ended up on the 
minus side, but there were individual 
exceptions, and many of the other big 

banks throughout the country reported 
| increases. Bank of America, for example, 
had a $144 million gain to draw still farther 
out in front as the No. 1 bank in size. 
First National Bank of Chicago, despite 
an $84 million decline in deposits, moved 
up from 7th to 5th place, the highest rank 
in its history. Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York advanced from 5th to 4th 
spot and Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, from 10th to 9th. 
Others registering position climbs were 
Irving Trust Company, New York City, 
from 17th to 16th; New York Trust Com- 
pany, 22nd to 21st; First National Bank, 
New York City, 24th to 23rd; and The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, from 26th to 25th. 
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The Human Side 


of 


Our Figures... 





A. runtisuen statement of assets and liabilities contains many items of interest to 
siness and financial executives. But no listing of assets and liabilities can portray 
people of which the figures are but a reflection. 





1s to give his child the ben- 
the problem. A rail- 





Statement—June 30, 1950 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
and 





Good Banking is back of all Progress 


Girard Trust Company 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 





Bank statement’s ““human side’”’ 


Loan trends. Loans by the 12 largest 
New York City banks showed a slight 
expansion of about $95 million in the face 
of declining deposits, and thus increased 
the percentage of loans to all assets from 
29 per cent to 38 per cent, or the largest 
proportion reported since the early 1930’s. 
Moreover, the average rate of interest 
charged by New York City banks on busi- 
ness loans moved slightly higher in the 
second quarter, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, reversing a 
previous downward trend. 

The upward trend in loan volume was 
more marked in some of the other banking 
centers, the increases being sparked by 
a booming business in mortgage financing 
and consumer credit. 


Securities. An interesting sidelight to 
the first half-year’s activities is the fact 
that the 12 largest New York City banks 
shifted $290 million into “‘other securities,” 
a 22 per cent increase bringing the total to 
a record $1,636,000,000. State and munici- 
pal bonds are believed to constitute the 
bulk of the addition, which contrasts with 
a $322 million liquidation of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. 


Profits. In most instances, the profit 
figures make for pleasant reading. For 
example, Bank of America earned a net of 
$1.65 a share as against $1.50 for the same 
period last year on a comparable number 
of shares. National City Bank of New 


At mid-year, most large banks reported an upward loan trend and gains in net earnings 


There was a well-balanced mixture of moderate gains and losses in deposits 

















DEPOSIT TRENDS OF THE LARGEST BANKS 
June 30 DEPOSITS Dec. 31 
Position June 30, 1950 Dec. 31, 1949 Position 
1 Beamk of America, Gam Promcioco........ 2.0.6 .0565 see. $5,919,457,951 $5,775,110,029 1 
ae a ee 4,593,527,436 4,669,251,863 2 
ee BS FS ees ee 4,298,936,910 4,384,572,391 3 
= I es Oe Wr Wika che ec tin veeee deeded wees 2,335,396,908 2,299,855,999 5 
SS Pe Pe I, GI ng otis kon cece veicss 2,194,737,066 2,278,611,344 7 
6 Continental Illinois N. B. & Tr. Co., Chicago............. 2,114,196,275 2,348,174,296 4 
7 Wieeiectorere Tet Co. Be. Y. C... ow. ccc sc ccees 2,100,793,828 2,281,747,791. 6 
8  Security-First Nat’l Bank, Los Angeles................... 1,588,112,897 1,602,887,763 8 
9 Central Hanover Bank & Tr. Co., N. Y.C................ 1,399,854,442 1,448,101,335 10 
BO  Coppeos Bore © TP. Ga, Be. Fs Slee cc cee cee sesecwes 1,390,485,051 1,449,655,700 9 
ee Se ee ee 1,368,950,408 1,376,694,768 12 
Se Mites a kon eects + os ed peda THO 1,338,751,314 1,431,527,783 11 
I ET eT Ee re my a 1,333,329,670 1,293 ,840,784 13 
14. Mellon National Bk. & Tr. Co., Pittsburgh............... 1,269,218,803 1,217,153,534 14 
15 Bank of the Manhattan Co., N. Y. C..................... 1,069,344,043 1,127,809,682 15 
Mi aiien cba ee ba bate atnan 1,068,961,562 1,052,448,028 17 
ivi cto, cand vay ea k ban Ken ahem ewan 1,053,612,960 1,058,372,953 16 
18 American Trust Co., San Francisco...................... 971,989,591 937,432,332 18’ 
19 Corn Machener Dk. & Tr. Co., N. ¥. C.... 5.0.0. cece eens 742,473,531 766,806,909 19 
20 Piiiladelohia National Hamk......... 22... 2c ccc cc ccccess 692,136,835 687,282,486 20 
eB Wg ne oe vn hv ee els veeee wens 687,471,608 627,300,444 22 
ye ee ee re eee 632,525,665 653,398,075 21 
re 627,936,785 599,387,759 24 
24 Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle..................... 602,927,731 600,609,294 23 
25 Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia.................... 590,518,392 587,017,804 26 
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York had earnings of $1.88 a share, com- 
pared with $1.63 for the 1949 first half, 
Chase National Bank reported $1.39 per 
share earnings, or $.16 over last year. 
Other New York City banks with espe- 
cially good profit showings include Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, Corn Exchange 
Bank and Trust Company, New York 
Trust Company, and the Bank of New 
York and Fifth Avenue Bank. Most of 
the other large metropolitan banks regis- 
tered income gains. 

Statements. The bulk of the mid-year 
bank statement advertisements in the 
financial press merely set forth the balance 
sheet stalistics. One exception was that 
of the Girard Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, which emphasized ‘““The Human Side 
of Our Figures...” The ad copy pointed 
out that no listing of assets and liabilities 
can portray the service fo people of which 
the figures are but a reflection. Various 
examples were cited to show how Girard 
Trust activities are geared to human needs: 
a Tuition Credit plan to give children the 
future benefits of higher education; a 
Family Business Group plan that helps a 
widow continue her husband’s business in 
operation after his death; the president of 
a large corporation wants to devise a 
pension plan for his workers, and the bank 
contributes its broad knowledge and 
experience. With such instances. does 
Girard portray the human side of its pub- 
lished statement. 


° ° 


Savings Bond Outlook 


With many bankers having questions 
or reservations over the $57 billion of 
United States Savings Bonds now out- 
standing, and much conjecture over how 
the Treasury will meet the large-scale 
maturities problem that looms ahead as 
wartime issues come due, there is more 
than academic interest in the broad study 
of the program contained in the July issue 
of “Business Conditions,” published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

In the 15 years of the savings bond 
program the Treasury has borrowed $88 
billion. Of this it has had to repay some 
$34 billion, mostly on early redemptions 
and only $2.5 billion for maturing issues. 
Thus the program has netted the Treasury 
coffers a little over $54 billion. 


Maturity problem ahead 
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Worst not realized. It was widely 
expected that after the war sales would 
shrivel and redemptions would balloon. 
This has happened to some extent, but not 
nearly to the degree anticipated. Actually, 
since 1946 there has been a decline in the 
amount of annual redemptions, and the 
net cash receipts from savings bonds have 
ranged from one to $2.5 billions a year. 

While the savings bond represents an 
expensive form of Federal debt, the cost 
is not as high as the E, F and G rates might 
indicate, since all three series carry reduced 
yields if redeemed prior to maturity. In 
fact, for the substantial dollar volume of 
Series E bonds which have been redeemed 
in the early years. after sale, the actual 
interest rate paid has been considerably 
less than that for comparable market 
issues. 

Comparative holdings. While there 
may be some feeling since the war that the 
savings bonds are cutting into the volume 
of other types of savings, Treasury figures 
tend to minimize the seriousness of any 
such inroads. Individuals increased their 
holdings of Series E bonds by 9 per cent 
from the end of 1945 through October, 
1949, but in this same period, individuals 
increased their shareholdings in savings 
and loan associations by over 60 per cent; 
their life insurance by 30 per cent; their 
deposits in mutual savings banks by 25 
per cent; their savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks by 15 per cent; and their 
checking accounts by about 10 per cent. 
Of the various forms of liquid savings, only 
currency holdings in the hands of indi- 
viduals declined. 

Recently there has been a significant 
change in the concentration of ownership 
of savings bonds. During the war, a large 
proportion of the bond purchases was made 
by wage earners in industrial areas. Now 
there is good evidence that the bonds are 
being acquired to an increasing extent by 
middle and upper income groups. As one 
indicator, by 1948 there were only about 
7.5 million persons participating in the 
payroll savings plan, as against a wartime 
p2ak of over 25 million; payroll deductions 
have declined from some $500 million in 
1944 to an estimated $150 million in 1948. 
Moreover, proportionate sales of the small 
denomination bonds favored by wage 
earners have declined steadily, while 
redemptions of bonds in this category have 
risen. 

Maturity schedule. The problem of 
managing the savings bond program will 
become increasingly complex for the 
Treasury in the rather near future. By 
1952 there will be an estimated $4 billion 
in maturities, and this will spurt to a peak 
of $9 billion in 1954, with the amounts 
thereafter declining but still substantial. 

Thus there is considerable interest in the 
question of what percentage of the funds 
paid out at maturity will be reinvested in 
the savings bond program. Bank manage- 
ment will soon have a policy matter to 
decide, as to what its recommendations to 
customers and the general public should be 
in this regard. 

In view of the status of the Federal 
finances, there is believed to be little doubt 
that the Treasury will want to continue the 
sale of savings bonds. A first move to 
encourage reinvestment came with the 
announcement that individual holders of 
Series A and Series D bonds of 1938-39-40 





would be permitted to reinvest the pro- 
ceeds of the maturing bonds in Serics E 
without regard to the $10,000 annual 
limitation. 

Factors involved. It is considered likely 
that response of the non-bank public to 
reinvestment will depend largely on such 
economic factors as employment and in- 
come levels, the demand for consumer 
durable goods, and the relative attractive. 
ness of other investment and savings out- 
lets. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
ventures the following prediction: ‘Con- 
sidering recent sales and _ redemption 
trends, it appears that a relatively large 
proportion of the maturing bonds may be 
redeemed for cash.” 
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A Texas “*Largest*’ 


The utility executive who is second from 
the left in the picture below has good 
reason to smile, for he is looking upon a 
$65,000,000 check being tendered to him 





Loan check makes history 


as part of the proceeds of an $85,000,000 
loan negotiated with 12 financial institu- 
tions. 

Receiving the check is D. A. Huley, 
president of the Long Star Gas Co., which 
serves Texas and Oklahoma. Others, left 
to right, are Kerby H. Fisk, second vice- 
president, Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
of America, J. A. Raymond, vice-president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, and Fred F. Florence, presi- 
dent, Republic National Bank, Dallas. 

Prudential extended $65,000,000 of the 
loan, and the following 11 banks (ranked 
by the extent of their participation) loaned 
a total of $20,000,000: Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, The Peoples 
First National Bank of Pittsburgh, Farmers 
Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Republic National Bank, First National 
Bank in Dallas, Mercantile National Bank 
in Dallas, First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Fort Worth National Bank, Dallas 
National Bank, National City Bank of 
Dallas, and Continental National Bank o! 
Fort Worth. 

The loan was closed at the Republic 
National, and it was said to be the largest 
transaction ever handled by a Texas bank. 
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Messages with a Moral 


Brief reference was made in the July 
issue to an advertisement by Hancock 


Bank, Gulfport, Mississippi, in behalf o! 
According tof 


economy in government. ; 
President Leo W. Seal the ad has attracte¢ 
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“Our New York collections 7 Weve used 
Bankers Trust for about 20 years, Harry. 
Did you know they microfilm all trans 
items payable outside of New York for | 
their correspondents’ protection 7” 














Where collections are concerned, it’s 
accuracy, speed and dependability 
that count. 

When your bank sends its checks, 
notes, drafts, trade acceptances and 
bills of exchange to us for collection, 
you receive prompt and dependable 
service—twenty-four hours aday. All 
transit items payable outside of New 
York are microfilmed for your 
protection. 

Modern, high-speed equipment, 
plus careful. work by experienced 
personnel, insure that your bank ob- 
tains the proceeds of its collection 
items with maximum speed. 
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To further minimize delay, you 
are invited to write us with a view 
to securing full benefit from mail 
and express schedules—both rail and 
air. 

In addition, our experienced Col- 
lection Department receives millions 
of coupons and bonds for collection 
every year. No matter how great our 
volume may be, particular attention 
is given to items that require special 
handling. Coupons and bonds are 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























TYIGE-SPEED collection service through Bankers Trust 


examined to expedite presentation 


‘and minimize “‘returns.” 


Through our experienced Foreign 
Division, we can also give you fast 
collection service on your foreign 
items. 

For full information on the col- 
lection service in which you are 
interested, please write Banking 
Department, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall St., 
New York 15. 








Fable of the 
GULLIBLE GULL 








Instead they led their little ones to the shrimp nets. 


independence for a hand-out. 


independence. 


NATIONAL 
of. Gacksonville 
Member Federal Reserve System and 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Two editorial-type bank advertisements that have attracted more than local interest 


especially wide attention, and it is repro- 
duced above so that other banks can note 
the copy in full. A later ad, headed “‘Hold- 
ing the Bag,” cites the difficulties confront- 
ing local governments in making ends 
meet, as a result of the heavy Federal 
taxation. 

Danger of dependence. Another bank 
advertisement that has been frequently 
cited is the “Fable of the Gullible Gull,” 
in which The Barnett National Benk of 
Jacksonville (Florida) adroitly points out 
a timely moral. It tells the story of the 
flocks of seagulls starving in the midst of 
plenty. They had come to depend upon 


the shrimp fleet to toss them scraps from 


the nets, but now the fleet has left and the 
birds are helpless—they have ~- forgotten 
how to fish for themselves. 

“*A lot of people are like that, too,” says 
the ad. “They see nothing wrong in pick- 
ing delectable scraps from the tax nets of 
the U. S. Government’s ‘shrimp fleet.’ 
But what will happen when the govern- 
ment runs out of goods? What about our 
children of generations to come? 

““Let’s not be gullible gulls,” the bank’s 
message admonishes. ‘“‘We Americans 
must reserve our talents of self-sufficiency, 
our genius for creating things for ourselves, 
our sense of thrift and our true love of 
independence.” 


° ° ° 


“Keep it Private’’ 


The Independent Petroleum Association 
of America recently lived up’ to its name 
when the board of directors passed a resolu- 
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In our friendly neighbor city of St. Augustine 
great flocks of seagulls are starving amid plenty. 
Fishing is still good, but the gulls don’t know how 
to fish. For generations they have depended on the 
shrimp fleet to toss them scraps from the nets. Now 
the fleet has moved to Key West. 


The shrimpers had created a Welfare State for 
the St. Augustine seagulls. The big birds never 
bothered to learn how to fish for themselves and they never taught their children to fish. 
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Now the seagulls, the fine free birds that almost symbolize liberty itself, are starving to 


. death because they gave in to the “something for nothing” Inre! They sacrificed their 


A lot of people are like that, too. They see nothing wrong in picking delectable scraps 
from the tax nets of the U. S. Government’s “shrimp fleet.” But what will happen when 


the government runs,out of goods? What about our children of generations to come? 


Let’s not be gullible gulls. We Americans must reserve our talents of self-sufficiency, 


our genius for creating things for ourselves, our sense of thrift and our true love of 


Ic BARQMETT 


BANK 


The President and the Congress are sweating over a 
$42,400,000,000 Federal Budget for 1951, which is more 
money than the average bread-earner can comprehend 


If every person in the United States would cash’ in his 
life insurance it would be worth about $44,000,000,000. 
If every owner of a city residence in the Republic sold 
his property it would total only $30,000,000,000. If all 
the farmers sold out their farms, lock, stock and barrel, 
‘it would provide only $25,000,000,000 and if all the in- 
dustries in the nation converted their net working 
capital into cash, that would bring only $39,000,000,000 
or enoughto run the Federal Government for only 
eleven months. 


And that isn’t all. Add to the foregoing staggering 
Federal Budget the fact that the present administra- 
tion has been and is now running deeper and deeper into 
the red, to the tune of 5 or 7 billions annually, and any 
one who can add two-and-two can see that the richest 
nation on the face of the earth is headed down the road 
to bankruptcy. According to the U.S. News and World 
Report the Federal Government has gone in the red 18 
years out of the last 20. 


The Government is a spending and not a producing 
agency. It gets the money to run its affairs, to pay in- 


terest on its bonds and to retire its debts from the 
people in the form of taxes. Every cent it spends must 
come from the pay envelopes or the pockets of the peo- 
ple—from the laborer, the farmer and the business 
man. 


\ nation that cannot balance its budget, live within its 
income and pay its honest debts in a period of unprec- 
edented prosperity, could easily commit finane ial 
suicide if caught empty handed in a major economic 
crisis, The power to tax is still the power tédestroy. 


Taxation eats at the economic vitals of the nation. It 
destroys the initiative of the individual citizen and 
kills the enterprise of the country’s business builders. 
Devouring 25 percent of the national income, it threat- 
ens to impoverish the people. 

. 


It is gratifying to find an aroused public opinion ex- 
pressing itself in favor of economy in Government. The 
only way taxes can be reduced is for the Government 
to curtail spending. It behooves us all to appeal to the 
President and to the Congress to be less careless with 
the people's money. The Government, like the indivi- 
dual, can remain solvent and prosper only by spending 
less than it collects. 
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“THE OLDEST BANK ON THE PENINSULA OF FLORIDA” 





STRENGTH 





tion in opposition to government loans to 
private individuals or concerns. 

The directors declared that such loans 
are unnecessary, unsound, destructive of 
healthy competition and contrary to the 
best public interest. 

“It is essential,’ the resolution stated, 
“that all operators have same access to 
necessary funds if competition is to be 
maintained. Participation by the Federal 
Government in private industry financing 
stifles competition, encourages  uneco- 
nomic ventures, incites political preferences 
and results inevitably in Government 
control.” 

+ . . 


Ideas for Improving State 
Bank Supervision 


While the vast majority of bankers are 
solidly,in favor of the dual system of bank- 
ing, there is some recognition that in order 
to preserve it at full strength there are 
some steps that could well be taken to 
improve the status of state bank super- 
vision. 

At a recent meeting of bank supervisors 
for western states, Walter E. Cosgriff, 
president, Continental National Bank & 
Trust Co., Salt Lake City, cited the 
problem and made some specific sugges- 
tions. 

Civil service urged. Mr. Cosgriff deplored 
the fact that some of the state supervisory 
offices have become little more than politi- 
cal plums handed out by successful politi- 
cians, and that they do little more than 
put o.k’s on decisions already arrived at 






HANCOCK BANK 


Bay St. Louis « Gulfport *« Pass Christian 


STABILITY INTEGRITY 


by Federal banking agencies. He added 
that lack of funds in some cases permits the 
bank commissioners to hire only one or 
two examiners, a thoroughly inadequate 
staff for the responsibility involved, and 
the salaries are likely to be deplorably low. 

“If these state offices are to be elevated 
to a position where they can perform their 
true functions under a dual system of 
banking, I suggest that some thorougb- 
going reforms are urgently needed,” Mr. 
Cosgriff told supervisors. ‘First of all, | 
definitely believe that these offices should 
be placed under a sort of State civil service 
program which will remove them from 
politics . .. State bank supervisors and their 
examiners should be civil servants with 
rank and salary at least equal to thal 
obtainable in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the Federal 
Reserve. They should further have had 
sufficient training and experience before 
entering these jobs to enable them to hold 
their own with either the Federal superv- 
sory authorities or private bankers 
Above all, they should be kept independent 
of politics.” 

A good investment. Admitting thal 
such a plan would cost money, Mr. Cosgrill 
said that the answer would be to charge 
the state banks increased fees where neces 
sary, and have them payable directly to 
the state banking department rather thal 
mingled with the state’s general funds 


The additional cost would represent only— 


a small fraction of a bank’s total! ex 
pense, while Mr. Cosgriff believes the 
bank and the public would both bt 
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“infinitely better off by virtue of a better 
state banking department.” 

A. B. A. study. Meanwhile, a survey 
made by the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association indicates 
that some progress has been made in 
strengthening the various state banking 
departments during the period from 1944 to 
1949. For instance, the superintendent’s 
salary has been raised in 36 states during 
the past five years. 

According to the survey, 26 bank super- 
visors reported that their offices were free 
of all partisan politics, while 16 indicated 
that their offices were influenced by politi- 
cal afliliations, and six stated that their 
officers were partially but not entirely free 
of partisan politics. 

The trend is toward a four-year term for 
bank commissioners, and this is now the 








rule in 29 states. 
e ° s 


Special Mortgage Plan 
for Preferred Risks 


For the past several years Underwriters 
Trust Company, New York City, has been 
offering its depositors a simplified mortgage 
plan at a 4 per cent rate. 

Results have prompted the bank to 
fenlarge the scope of the program, to in- 
clude non-depositors who are considered 
preferred risks such as professional people 
fand junior executives. Underwriters Trust 
finds this group to be an excellent source of 
potential customers for its other services 
fas well. Recently it reminded depositors 
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i% INTEREST ON YOUR MORTGAGE 





OWN YOUR OWN HOME FREE AND CLEAR IN FIFTEEN (15) YEARS 
THROUGH OUR SELF-AMORTIZING MORTGAGE PLAN. NO “RED TAPE’ 
INVOLVED—WE ARE PREPARED TO GIVE YOU PROMPT SERVICE. IN- 
QUIRLES INVITED. SUBMIT YOUR APPLICATION IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 





UNDERWRITERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
SO Broanway 1340 SIxTH Ave. aT S4TH St 
111 JoMN STREET 880 Prospect Ave. BRONX 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Payments made quarterly 


of the plan, inserting the above announce- 
ment in the monthly statements. 

The 4 per cent mortgages are made for 
15 years with privilege of prepayment, and 
for 60 per cent of appraised value. Paper 
work is reduced to a minimum by having 
payments made quarterly instead of 
monthly, and having the mortgagors pay 
their taxes directly. Thus the bank avoids 
much of the detail involved in both FHA 
and VA financing, and the savings thus 
realized are passed on to the customer. 


Sl 7 + 


English Problem 





Last month in quoting Frederic A. 
|Potts, president of The Philadelphia Na- 
onal Bank, on the primary impressions 
the brought back from his trip to Europe, 
there inadvertently occurred a slight inter- 
Mational mix-up. 

The copy stated that “Sweden and Nor- 
Way have the most difficult problem to face 
in the world economy,” and reference was 
made ‘o the blocked sterling problem con- 
lrontin.g the former. Obviously the nation 
Mr. P..tts had in mind was England rather 
than Sweden. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL 28YSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


Cash and Due from Banks $1,081 444,437.46 


United States Government Obligations 1,806,448,741.39 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 352,608,311.11 
Other Bonds and Securities . 220,421 ,047.56 
Loans and Discounts 2,886,738,390.80 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 48 237,689.82 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 95,334,556.58 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 24,202,379.21 





TOTAL RESOURCES .. $6,515,435,553.93 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . .. . . . . $150,000,000.00 
Surplus... . . . .  ~ 166,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Reserves 85,085,136.04 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $401,085,136.04 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 42,988,017.01 


Demand . . . $3,140,072,965.99 


Deposits} corns ood Tune . merinensimaya 5,919,457,951.68 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 100,609,905.88 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 51,294,543.32 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $6,515,435,553.93 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 

Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Bangkok, Guam 


BANK OF AMERICA (International Service) 
40 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
(A wholly-owned subsidiary) 








ALU LALLA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1950 








ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,164,389,432 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 1,860,934,857 











Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 33,413,871 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 386,328,935 
Other Securities. BU eke aa ow ie nog sane atmare 100,913,308 
Loans and Discounts. at aed Ade aed 1,333,230,909 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. ee eae 1,220,448 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 20,836,361 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. = : 7,500,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
tion. Gs: a aciblar elias ache taédk 4cale oleracea 7,000,000 
Bank Premises. sass alae nell 27,737,876 
Items in Transit with Branches. . Shin pba hacks 18,606,117 
eh ee oe Lie eh a a 4,119,955 
ee 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . seseccces. 94,508,587,486 


Liability on . Acceptances and Bills. $35,299,255 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
folio. . ae ceeccess BBB S839 21,655,332 
Due to Series Conteal ew ssa dugut ehaeuanne aera’ 7,596,200 
(In Foreign Currencies) - 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 








Income. ' ’ 9,839,223 
Interest, T: axes, ‘Other Accrued Expenses, ete. 26,567,049 
Dividend. pales ee pela Sie shaadi 2,635,000 

Capital. . ‘ .. ..- -$124,000,000 
(6,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . Te eee ee 
Undivided Profits. On Owe 304,411,829 
in hbk kbd ob Ga Ae Mental ead Bok aea.s $4,966,232,069 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25, 1950. 


$314,724,210 of United States Government Obligations and $7,967,300 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $244,429,002 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





The foregoing statement does not include the figures of: 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman. International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 

EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 


National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 

WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

IREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 

ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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BANKING VEWS 








Southwest Moves Ahead 


Banking in the Southwest is conspicuous 
in the news and is living up to that area’s 
well-known flair for doing things in a big 
way. Its new building programs and other 
activities are impressive. 

Especially noteworthy in the expansion 
movement is the confidence shown in the 
Southwest. This is typified by a statement 
of fred F. Florence, president, Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, announcing a new 
skyscraping addition to the skyline. This 
expansion movement, says Mr. Florence, 
is being made with utmost confidence in 
the future growth of Dallas and the South- 
west. 

Republic’s expansion program consists of 
a new building 36 stories above the ground, 
four stories below street level, a tower 
extending some 160 feet further into the 
sky and an over-all structural height of 
600 feet. The building will cover more 
than an acre and is scheduled for comple- 
tion in the Fall of 1952. 

The bank will occupy four complete 
floors, in addition to its safe deposit and 
motor-banking services in the first base- 
ment. Its main banking room will be 228 
feet long, 122 feet wide, without columns, 
and 25 feet high. Garage facilities are 
designed to accommodate a daily turnover 
of 1,200 to 1,400 automobiles. The street 
floor will contain extensive retail shop 
space, approaches to elevators and garages, 
and a spacious entrance with escalators 
serving the banking quarters. 

Nears completion. Meanwhile, as this 
is written, the big, new 20-story building 
of The First National Bank and Trust 
Company was coming to completion in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and President R. Otis 
McClintock was laying elaborate plans for 
Emerald Anniversary Day, July 29, when 
the bank was scheduled to celebrate its 55th 
anniversary and dedicate its new quarters. 











First National of Tulsa 





Republic National of Dallas 


Southwestern banks build in a big way 


Celebration plans called for the appear- 
ance of such noted stars as Gladys Swarth- 
out, Deems Taylor and Dinah Shore, the 
roping off of several streets in the downtown 
area, and the erection of a huge outdoor 
stage that would provide space for the 
ceremonies, for leading Tulsans and: for 
noted financiers and bankers from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

The exterior of the bank’s new building 
is of gray brick, faced with white marble 
and trimmed in stainless steel, with nearly 
half the space devoted to windows. Inside, 
escalators will carry customers from the 


First National of Dallas makes news with anniversary event 
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shop-floor level to the banking floor, which 
will feature the winning 70-foot mural in 
the bank’s $25,000 national competition. 

Among other features of the new quar- 
ters are a small roof garden adjoining the 
officers’ space on the second floor, ‘‘Auto- 
tronic” elevators that travel 700 feet a 
minute, movable partitions that give 
maximum flexibility to office space and a 
louver-enclosed area atop the building that 
contains cooling towers, boilers and fresh- 
air intakes. 

A month earlier, the suburban Farmers 
and Merchants Bank was making Tulsa 
headlines with its new, modern quarters. 

The new building is set in well-land- 
scaped grounds and features a triangular 
design with a semicircular entranceway 
and five, plate-glass doors leading to the 
lobby. A large L-shaped parking lot and 
an auto bank window are other features. 

Headed by E. E. Hughes, president, the 
bank has grown rapidly since its opening 
in January, 1946. 

Jubilee celebration. Back in Dallas, 
in mid-June, the First National Bank had 
attracted wide attention with its diamond 
jubilee testimonial dinner. It was in 
honor of the banks and bankers who are 
correspondents of the First National and 
was the initial event in the bank’s 75th 
year. 

“Private banking,” President Ben H. 
Wooten told the assembly, “‘is the dynamo 
of the capitalistic system. It is the power, 
the energy, the force. And when it is 
coupled with initiative and enthusiasm, 
ideal living standards will continue to 
develop.” 

Ten days later, President Wooten an- 
nounced that the bank’s offering of 150,000 
new shares of common stock had been over- 
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New quarters, Farmers and Merchants Bank, Tulsa 
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Parking solution: Mercantile National Bank’s garage, Dallas 


There are also many noteworthy features in Southwestern banks 


subscribed by 10 per cent. The offering 
enjoyed the distinction of having been 
underwritten and sold on a national scale. 
It was handled by a syndicate of Dallas 
and New York security firms headed by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. 
Underground. Also in Dallas, the Mer- 
cantile National Bank opened a special 
building to ease parking for customers and 
the general public in the downtown area. 
Known as the Mercantile-Commerce ga- 
rage, the new building provides three acres 
of underground parking space and has an 
estimated turnover of 1,500 cars a day. 


The entire parking area, of four under- 
ground floors, is built as a continuous 
spiral, gradually sloping a distance of 
1,500 feet. Though there are twice as 
many levels as floors, it takes only 50 
stair steps to get from the lowest level to 
the ground floor, a distance of only 33 feet. 
The garage is equipped with many auto- 
matic features. 

“Tt was the Mercantile’s aim to provide 
the best and most up-to-date facilities com- 
bined with the quickest service,” said 
Milton Brown, president. 

In near-by Fort Worth, President R. E. 
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| LITHO-PRI 


Years ago the buying of checks 
presented no problem to bankers. 
A good design was decided upon, 
a few basic forms and colors were 
chosen .. . and perhaps once a year 
an order was placed with a litho- 
grapher. 


As time went on, however, the 
public began to demand more 
styles, more colors, additional bind- 
ings, and consequently banks, in an 
effort to please everyone, had to in- 
crease their inventories to the point 
where they really became a burden. 


It was then that concerns like ours 
came along and offered litho-print 
checks as stock forms to replace 
slow-moving forms held by banks, 
and over the years banks were 
able to discontinue stocking such 


NT CHECKS 


forms and order them, as needed, Ll 
out of a catalog. 


Now we have the situation where 
thousands of bankers no longer 
stock any lithographed checks at 
all for imprinting, which is per- 
haps a sound development but it 
certainly challenges printers to 
improve the quality of litho-print 
checks so that they do not suffer 
by comparison with checks made 
entirely by the lithographic process. 


In our shop we have met this chal- 
lenge to an extent not believed 
possible a few years ago. Not only 
do we offer the widest selection of 
colors, as well as the fastest service, 
but appearancewise our litho-print 
forms compare favorably with 
topnotch lithographed checks. 














le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Harding and Vice-president Estil A. Vance 
also made headlines recently when they 
broke ground for a new bank building. 
Flanked by newspaper reporters, photog- 
raphers, television cameramen, radio 
microphones, and a local crowd, they raised 
the earth with specially-provided silver 
shovels. The bank also announced that its 
new parking garage, now under construc- 
tion, is being enlarged from six to seven 
parking levels, increasing its capacity from 
450 to 525 cars. 

Not to be outdone by banks in other 
Southwestern cities, the Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Company, second largest 
in Oklahoma City, has just purchased the 
33-story Apco Tower for its future home. 
President Frank A. Sewell states that 
architects are now at work on plans for the 
remodeling. When this is completed in 
1951 and the bank moves in, the name of 
the building will be changed to the Liberty 
National Building. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Bank-Sponsored College 
Workshop 


Considerable opportunity exists for state 
bankers associations to participate in non- 


degree educational programs for farm 
youths. 
This was the conclusion reached by 


representatives of the Agricultural Com- 
mission and the State Association Section 
of the American Bankers Association fol- 
lowing their observation of the Land-Grant 
Colleges’ Short Course Workshop at 
Michigan State College in June. They 
pointed out that there is a need for bankers’ 
groups in each of the states to study their 
situation in close co-operation with oflicials 
of the state agricultural colleges, to dis- 
cover what practical steps may be taken 
to encourage a program in which bankers 
will be able to participate. 

Presently, there are 28 states sponsoring 
agricultural short courses covering SIX 
weeks or more. The Short Course Work- 
shop at Michigan State is sponsored by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, which became 
interested in the short agricultural courses 
offered by the college ten years ago. Dut 
ing this time, 1,700 young men have beet 
provided with scholarships. 

In 1948, the idea was presented to the 
agricultural committee of the Michigal 
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Bankers Association; and in that year the 
association unanimously approved the 
scholarship program. From an_ initial 
dozen bank scholarships, Michigan banks 
are supporting a scholarship plan providing 
for 203 scholarships for both young men 
and women in the 1949-50 school year. 
The scholarships provided for by the banks 
give the boy or the girl a grant of $100 to 
help defray the expenses of the eight-week 
course. 

It was recognized by the A. B. A. Agri- 
cultural Commission that the students in 
the agricultural short courses are generally 
those who will remain on the farms, making 
this phase of educational sponsorship of 
considerable constructive value to the 
average bank and its community. 
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Vari-Colored Forms 


The Central National Bank in Chicago 
has found it very beneficial to use differenti- 
ating colors in various bank forms such as 
the deposit tickets for commercial, check- 
ing and savings accounts, and for mail 
deposit envelopes. 

Commenting on this, Alvin J. Vogel, 
operating officer and vice-president at 
Central National, states that the customers 
are sufficiently color conscious to be quite 
accurate in selecting the right form. As 
former secretary of the NABAC Research 
Committee, and therefore quite familiar 
with bank operating methods and proce- 
dures throughout the country, Mr. Vogel 
is quite amazed at how infrequently banks 
make use of this practical method of form 
differentiation. 

For deposit tickets, Central National 
uses white for commercial accounts, blue 
for budget checking accounts, and yellow 
for savings accounts. The same color 
scheme is used for mail deposit envelopes 
and mail deposit tickets for the three types 
of accounts, facilitating the routing process 
to the proper departments. 

The bank’s principal benefit lies in the 
sorting of the various forms. There is less 
likelihood of a deposit to a checking account 
being credited to a savings account, or a 
deposit to a budget checking account being 
credited to a commercial account. The 
absence of any additional cost in printing 
the forms in various colors is an added 
incentive towards their use. 
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Protective Handbook 


A handbook, designed as a_ working 
manual for tellers and bank officers who 
are authorized to cash or approve bonds 
and checks for strangers, has been issued 
by the Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers Association. 
The handbook is entitled ‘Identification 
With and Without Credentials,” and is a 
compilation of a series of six articles pub- 
lishe’ during the past year in the com- 
mittee’s ‘Protective Bulletin.” 

Titles of the six articles are ““The Broad 
Perspective” of the identification problem, 
“Methods of Evading Personal Identifica- 
tion.” ‘‘Uses and Abuses of the Telephone,” 
“Vali.e of Depositors Status to Swindlers,” 
“Em: tional, Sentimental, and Charitable 
Appe ils,” and “Strangers Are Not Always 
Croo s Bat.” 


In the “Protective Bulletin,’ the com- 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON ° 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS ° 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 


BRUSSELS 








Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 





Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


- $ 569,365,278.04 














U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . . %41,079,906,758.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . . . . . 982,767,056.62 
Public Securities . . . . . »« $ 61,464,029.09 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 26,431,867.56 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 9,680,999.69 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . . . « « « 8,.275,345.91 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 12,228,767.04 
127,081,009.29 
DT. « & & «= & @& © 8 w &o xX 5,061,745.28 
Gther meat baste. 6 «= 5 «~~ Sw os oO % 16,777.40 
Total Resources . . . . «© . $2,764,198,625.44 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . . «© « « « © $100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . . . . . . 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . . . . 


Total Capital Funds .. . 


Deposits ee ae ee 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . 
Acceptances a ae a a a 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment . . . . 





$ 15,627,990.27 


73,969,698.02 

- + « « « $ 373,969,698.02 

2,335,396.907.60 
150,000.00 


4,582,146.19 





Dividend Payable July 15, 1950 

Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches i et se er Ge oe 

Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete... 


Total Liabilities . 


$ 11,045,844.08 


3,000,000.00 
1,409,836.56 


39,226,339.18 
54,682,019.82 
. $2,764,198,625.44 





. ~ . e 


Securities carried at $120,698,431.43 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 








J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 
Duke Power Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J.LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER President, 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. CROCKER President, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 
GANO DUNN President, 
The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD — Chairman of the Board, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT © of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON = Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON President, 
General Electric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 


Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A banking *‘good deed”’ at the National Scout Jamboree 


mittee pointed out that since banks are 
daily confronted with the task of requiring 
satisfactory identification from strangers 
desiring to cash checks, or refusing to 
accommodate them, it is imperative that 
the personnel should be familiar with the 
types and evidence of identification re- 
quired, to relieve them of liability for 
erroneous payments. 

The 32-page handbook can be obtained 


from the Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee at 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, 
at a nominal cost, depending on _ the 
quantity desired. 
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Jamboree Bank 


Setting up a bank suitable to the needs 
of a “community” of 47,000 plus as many 
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TRADE 


FOR IMPORTERS 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


The Bank of New South Wales offers a valuable trade 
introduction service placing importers and exporters in touch 
with their counterparts in Australia and New Zealand. 

As the largest commercial bank in these territories, it offers the 
best medium for developing trade with Australia and New Zealand. 


Ask your bank to consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia. 
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or more visitors, was banking’s “g. od 
deed” for the National Scout Jambc ‘ee 
held recently at Valley Forge, Penn. y1- 
vania. 

The need for considerable banking fa: ili- 
ties was recognized by the Norristo -n- 
Penn Trust Company, Norristown, Pe:n- 
sylvania, who co-operated with its covre- 
spondent, The Philadelphia National Bank, 
in handling more than $1 million wort of 
business in 10 davs at the national scout 
camp. 

Magnitude of the task may be indicted 
by the fact that Norristown, itself, has a 
population of 40,000, or less than the 47.000 
attending the jamboree. The banking job 
was not so much a matter of cashing 
travelers’ checks. personal checks and 
money orders as it was the effort of collect- 
ing and handling the volume of cash flow- 
ing into the five “trading posts,”’ or general 
stores at the encampment. These trading 
posts sold everything from milk, cokes and 
box lunches to souvenirs and scout equip- 
ment, and the scouts poured approximately 
$50,000 a day across the counters. 

The Jamboree Bank was set up in an old 
stone farmhouse. A tellers’ counter with 
two windows was installed, and _ stafled 
from early morning until late in_ the 
evening. Quantities of coin for change 
were gathered for weeks before the jam- 
boree opened. As many as 12 trained 
tellers and clerks from Norristown-Penn 
and The Philadelphia National Bank serv- 
iced the scouts throughout the day. 

Norristown-Penn was invited to operate 
the Jamboree Bank because its president. 
Norris D. Wright, is president of the 
Valley Forge Park Commission. The bank- 
ing office was approved by the Pennsy!- 
vania Department of Banking and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

+ . + 


Gossip Pays Dividends 


A “gossip column” can be an effective 
tool for building good will and attracting 
new accounts, according to the experience 
of the Commercial and Savings Bank, of 
Santa Monica, California. 

On the principle that people like to see 
their names in the paper, this bank has cast 
its daily advertisements in the form of a 
12-inch column of personal notes about 
Santa Monicans. It is headed “Santa 
Monica Bank Notes” and is written in a 
friendly, folksy vein, full of compliments 
and congratulations to local people who 
have done something praiseworthy. Natu- 
rally there are no barbed witticisms nor 
spicy rumors. The pseudonymous “Jay 
Forrest” who writes this column (it }s 
prepared by the Milton Weinberg adver- 
tising agency, which handles the bank's 
advertising) gets along nicely without such 
material. He fills the column with pleasant 
gossip about someone’s dog who can do 
unusual tricks; about the latest accomplish- 
ment of the P. T. A.; about good work by 
some bureau of the municipal government: 
about a local man receiving honors from 
some professional society. The last para- 
graph of the column is a friendly sales talk 
for the. bank. 

The writer gets items for his column by 
scanning the news pages of the local paper 
and making occasional phone calls to well- 
informed people around town. There }s 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 














BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 


Presiaent, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 


Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Sun and Times Co. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


JUDSON F. STONE 


McCormick Estates 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 


President, Deere & Company 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1950 














RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks............ $ 555,097,089.61 
United States Government Obligations. . 1,277,610,688.87 
Other Bonds and Securities........... 126,256,402.77 
Loans and Discounts................ 337,939,797.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank......... 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... . 1,063,444.58 
Income Accrued but Not Collected... .. 7,479,914.12 
Fe IN sso bsp cntons ene us 9,450,000.00 

$2,319,697,337.86 

LIABILITIES 

BE és a0 nv enwer sens ewenaawal $2,114,196,274.87 
PE. on db beans ees 1,077,674.78 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 7 156,487.32 
Reserve for Contingencies............ 18,109,338.78 
Income Collected but Not Earned...... 392,972.19 
Ce EE is 0:05 0 4s CORR 60,000,000.00 
NE 6950-56 Lik woh een een 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .................. 18,764,589.92 

$2,319,697,337.86 








United States Government obligations carried at $232,879,891.84 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 




















LOCK BOX H (Chicago 90) has been a symbol of collection speed 
for over 50 years. Ask us for a supply of envelopes bearing this 


famous address—assurance of fast handling for all your sendings. 
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THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











De 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


W. SCUTCES 


RN I ON RN: i assncsegrtninnsnsensnbianl $ 9,052,799.53 


JUNE 30, 1950 


ER 21,319,726.54 
sich onebhriloienceniseielincenniotnibcnonine 288,565.47 
ER eR TRON IET 1,075,000.00 


Commercial Loans (1 ) pa LI _$ 6 078, 459.83 


Loans to Individuals (2) oo... 23,036,621.98 
(Repayable Monthly) 


Mortgage Loans to Individuals (3)... 7,728,199.81 
(Repayable Monthly) 


Tota. LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


Investment in Banking Quarters 
Interest Earned but mot Collected .oicccccceccccccccssssseeesesessecees 
EE ere LT RR NTE 


es OI CD cessicsisscnicretioscsen icrsinecsninnenivceni 


Liabi al 


...$ 1,800,000.00 
swewuee  23000,000.00 
auld 412,385.10 
wp 4,212,385.10 
sia 595,431.42 





37,343 ,281.62 


1,827,987.23 
106,666.38 
123,133.20 


$ 71,137,159.97 











Capital Stock.................. 
Surplus ....... ipsainilatisiintinnanhte 
Undivided Profits ... saibiasiianindiaabedtied 

Tota Capitat ACCOUNTS ......... 
ena ee 
Deferred Income es RET ween  1,692,041.04 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. a a 476,496.61 
Dividends Payable visi Sig NT ssi laicasiasctsiitenciniitinaciinauii 27,000.00 
Other Liabilities mn 133,202.47 
TERI ID OY asinine ensisrncncccsneessiee .$ 37 537 561 49 
Demand Deposits (6) .cccccccmsssmseensenee 26,463, 041.84 


SEAR ETH ON TT ne re iis 
Toray Liasiuities (4) 











64,000,603.33 
$ 71,137,159.97 














i 


}) Represented by 1,647 accounts 


(4) 168,418 accounts of all kinds are being served 
Represented by 49,889 accounts (5 
( 


foe by 1,801 accounts (6) Represented by 39,510 accounts 





) Represented by 42,535 accounts, not including 27,089 Christmas 
lub accounts 

















With three summer sessions and a thesis behind, these are the 1950 graduates of the A.B.A.’s fa 


no doubt that his column is eagerly read 
and is bringing business to the bank; the 
Commercial and Savings officers meet new 
customers almost daily who remark that 
they first became friendly toward the bank 
“because of the nice write-up about me in 
your column.” 
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Highest Enroliment 


For the first time in the history of the 
Graduate School of Banking, enrollment 
topped the 1,000 mark at the annual 
summer session of the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. There were 276 
bank officers in the graduating class, 313 


| in the second or junior class and 412 new 





men, bringing the enrollment to 1,001. 

The Graduate School, founded in 1935 
by the American Bankers Association to 
provide advance study for experienced 
bankers, requires three years of summer 
session attendance for graduation. Stu- 
dents must also complete two years of 
extension study at home and write a thesis 
based on original research in some phase 
of finance. 

* 


At a reunion to celebrate the 15th 
anniversary of The Graduate School of 
Banking, old and new graduates of the 
school will have an opportunity to hear 
again the famous G. S. B. economics panel, 
just as they listened to it during their 
summer sessions on the Rutgers campus. 
The reunion will be held on September 23, 
in New York City, the day before the 
A. B. A. Diamond Anniversary convention 
opens. 

+ a + 


Banking Fellowships 


Ten teachers of banking and money sub- 
jects in colleges and universities in the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District have 
been awarded fellowships in a_ banking 
study project sponsored by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

Those selected will participate in 4 
central banking seminar to be held Sep- 
tember 6-15. The seminar will include 
study at firsthand of operations of the 
Federal Reserve Banks of San Francisco 
and New York and of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System it 
Washington. These teachers also will have 
opportunities to discuss central banking 
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problems with officers and staff members 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Although the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco will conduct the seminar, 
the selection of fellowship holders was made 
by a five-man committee of Twelfth Dis- 
trict faculty members headed by Dr. Wm. 
H. Poytress of San Jose State College. 
Other committee members were: Dr. P. L. 
Kleinsorge, University of Oregon; Dr. 
Maurice W. Lee, Washington State Col- 
lege; Dr. Floyd R. Simpson, Los Angeles 
State College; and Dr. Dilworth Walker, 
University of Utah. 
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Pocket-Size Will Receipt 


In response to customer requests, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
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RECEIVED 7 


of 














Dated 


» for safekeeping, returnable upon written order 
| 





of Los Angeles 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


By 





ure 
* * * . * 


Depositor's Address 
Phone a 


: To SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


‘ | hand you herewith ___ 

















of 





Dated 
for safekeeping. To be held by you without charge 





e event of my decease, while you are in possession of said docu 
t, you shall not be responsible, under Section 320 of the Probate { 


of the State of California, or otherwise, for failure to produce 







document for probate or for delivery to some authorized person, 





your Trust Department, at the office at w 





said document is 
‘ 
fi for safekeeping, shall! receive from some person interested in my + 
: 

estate, written notice of the occurrence of that event 


ed 











A trust department idea 


has issued a new pocket-size will receipt. 

Frank L. Humphrey, vice-president in 
charse of new business in Security’s trust 
department, said the smaller, simplified 
form is expected to be more convenient to 
both bank and customer. Because of its 
size and make-up, the card may be con- 
Veniecntly carried in the customer’s wallet 
or purse, thereby providing a means of 
identification as well as establishing the 
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very working day, American business firms lose 
about $1,750,000 to dishonest employees. In indi- 
vidual cases, employee thefts have made it impossi- 
ble for companies to satisfy their credit obligations. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this threat to 
business security, prudent bankers insist that appli- 
cants for commercial loans be adequately protected 
against embezzlement loss. 

Your local F«D representative will gladly assist 
you in checking the form and sufficiency of your 
borrowers’ dishonesty insurance. This precaution 
costs you nothing—it may save you thousands. 





FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


|Dyrosix COMPANY 


Maryland 
f 











Fipewity 
Baltimore 






AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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207th Street Office, Harlem Savings Bank 


Savings bank openings attract record crowds in 


fact that a will has been made and filed 
with the bank. 

The form is prepared with a carbon 
insert so the bank has an exact copy of 
each receipt issued. When an original will 
or codicil is deposited with the bank the 
receipt copy is signed by the customer and 
retained by the bank for its files. 


° + o 


Record Bank Crowds 


The recent opening of two savings bank 
branch offices in the New York area at- 








BANKER’S SPECIAL 


For Insuring Automobiles 
Financed by Banks 


@ Combines low cost insurance 
with the convenience of a master 
policy 

© Specifically designed only for 
banks dealing direct with the 
public 

e Available through licensed 
agents and brokers in most states. 


Write today for Booklet B 


CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 N. ¥. 
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tracted unprecedented crowds. 

Opening day visitors began lining up at 
6:30 a.m. at the main entrance of the new 
Coney Island Branch of The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. Forced to open 15 
minutes ahead of the scheduled time be- 
cause of the long lines, the bank pressed 
70 employees into service, and accepted 
deposits for 12% hours at an average rate 
of 459 per hour. 

Late in the afternoon, a peak of more 
than 600 depositors per hour was attained. 
By the end of the day, 5,747 persons had 
deposited $518,312, and an_ estimated 
10,000 visitors had passed through the 
bank. Each person opening a new account 
received a Shaeffer ball point pen and every 
person entering the bank received a 
corsage rose. 

20,000 visitors. Visitors attending the 
opening of the new 207th Street office of 
the Harlem Savings Bank, lined up three 
and four abreast in day-long queues 
extending more than half way around the 
block. 

On this one day, more than 20,000 visi- 
tors opened 3,498 savings accounts, as 
many as had been opened at the branch 
during the entire preceding year. The 








Coney Island Branch, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


New York 


branch, which has been located next door to 
the new building for many years, had 22,870) 
active accounts on the morning of opening 
day. When the doors closed at nine o’clock 
that night, the number of accounts had 
been increased to 26,368. 


7 ° e 


National City Tour 


In the spring of each year, ten men of the 
staff of The National City Bank of New 
York are selected for a six-weeks’ tour a- 
round the industrial east and middle west 
to see American plant operations at close 
range. These trips are made annually 
under the sponsorship of the National City 
Foundation. Part of the program 
camping trip, in which the men make use 
of a_ specially-equipped 2% ton _ truck 
which can readily be converted into a 
sleeping tent. At some plant stops, lodg- 
ings are provided, often in guest houses, 
company hotels, or social centers specifi- 
cally built for accommodation of visitors. 

The success of the trips is attested by 
the 19-year record of the industrial caravan. 
Many of the men who made. up the earlier 
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Annual industrial tour, National City Bank of New York 
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You Use This HELPFUL AD-SERVICE? 


Over a period of time, Mellon National Bank has 
prepared and used a large number of local newspaper 
advertisements—on such subjects as Savings and 
Checking Accounts, Installment Loans, Mortgage 
Loans, Business Loans, Bank-by-Mail Service, ete. 


These advertisements have worked for us. We 
believe they will work for our correspondent banks, 
too. So we are now making them available in mat 
form, with copy which you can adapt as desired to fit 
your own needs. From time to time, new series of 
ads will be made available. 


If you are in a position to benefit by this ‘‘Adver- 
tising Idea Service,’’ a request on your bank letter- 
head will bring you a copy of this portfolio. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 





August, 1950 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











groups are now officers of The National 
City organization and _ wholeheartedly 
recommend the trip. The number of 
junior employees making the trip is limited 
to 10 because of the size of the truck. The 
selection, made from among the 11,000 
employees of the bank’s domestic and 
foreign branches, is considered a signal 


honor. 
him falls the burden of choosing an itinerary. 
A number of factors determine the in- 


A group leader is chosen and upon 


dustries to be selected: their location rela- 
tive to the prospective itinerary, their 
historic relationship with the bank, and 
their industrial diversification. Consider- 
able latitude as to choice allows the group 
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he 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1950 
hisechs Qldlesd 

Cash on Hand and with the Federal 

Reserve Bank . $ 54,886,212.49 and 
Due From Other Banks . 8,079,951.90 
United States Government Securities . _198,139,751.06 $261,105,915.45 Largest 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities Memes 1,188,470.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 360,000.00 
Loans and Discounts e« 27,468,577.67 Indefienntent 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures — , 4.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and ‘Acceptances , 383,806.00 Bank 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 2,981,000.00 «0G 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities . 925,794.91 : 

TOTAL $294,413,568.03 

Dinh Nhs or ler” 

‘Deposits ; , $274,751,992.11 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances , 434,554.05 Bstbnccee 
Loan Commitment Agreements 2,981,000.00 
Interest Collected but Unearned 38,457.25 
Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes end Insurance eb ats 1,057,564.62 
Capital Paid In 6,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . 6,000,000.00 
Unuivided Profits, 3,150,000.00 15,150,000.00 “od 4974 

TOTAL 
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Good Neighbor 


have found this Indian the sym- 
bol for a “good neighbor” upon 
whom they can rely for effective 
results in New England. 


“Outstanding Strength” for 114 Years 


Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
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to visit a number of firms which were not 
visited the preceding year. This year, for 
example, The Allis-Chalmers Manufac' ur- 
ing Company, The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, The Ford Motor Company, Koller 
of Kohler and The Liggett and Myers 
Tobacco Company were substitutes for 
firms visited by the 1949 tour. In all, 18 
industries were covered. 

Each man, upon his return to New 
York, prepares a report in triplicate on two 
of the industries toured, presenting one 
copy to the bank district having that 
account under its jurisdiction, one copy to 
the personnel department and the third 
for his own records. Until a few years ago, 
each man was required to do a “‘log”’ of the 
entire trip, but the present system is 
thought more practical and less repetitive, 

An unusual feature this year was the 
fact that every man in the group was a 
veteran of World War II. 
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Check Suggestion 


In some cases sorters route checks to 
banks in cities according to the date line 
address. It often happens, however, that 
the home address of the depositor is a 
different town or city than the address of 
the bank. When that is true, and when 
the name of the town where the depositor 
lives is on the date line, sorters may send 
the check to a bank in that town rather 
than to the one on which the check is 
drawn. 

This recently happened on several occa- 
sions to the Home State Bank in Crystal 
Lake, Illinois. Some residents of Crystal 
Lake have bank accounts in Chicago. Their 
checks are drawn on a Chicago bank but 
the date line is Crystal Lake. Whenever 
a check drawn on a Chicago bank arrives 
at the Crystal Lake bank, it is necessary 
to re-sort it and return it to Chicago. 

This could be avoided by always making 
the date line the same city as that in which 
the bank of account is located, or eliminat- 
ing the name of the town on the date line 
entirely where there is a conflict. An 
attorney for a Chicago bank has given 
consideration to this matter and states that 
there is no legal reason why these solutions 
could not be adopted. 
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Lesson from Greece 


An “open door’ policy toward Americans 
is paying dividends in good will for the 
Bank of Greece, in Athens. 

All Americans who enter the bank in 
search of anything more than routine 
service are ushered into the office of the 
bank president, M. Theodoratus Demo- 
polous, who speaks excellent English an¢ 
makes a policy of devoting a good share 0! 
his working hours to helping Americans 
untangle the financial complications which 
inevitably beset any traveler in foreigi 
countries. 

The door to M. Demopolous’ office ' 
always open, and he is willing to go to greal 
lengths to provide services not offered t 
visitors by other banks. For example, the 
Bank of Greece is one of the few in Europe 
which will give United States currency !! 
exchange for travelers checks. 


Such service is making a contineml§ 


wide reputation for the bank among Amer 
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can travelers, and the result is that more 
and more Americans automatically turn to 
it whenever they have banking business to 
transact in Europe. 
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“About Your Mortgage”’ 


Since obtaining a mortgage loan is some- 
thing the average person does only once or 
twice in a lifetime, it is important to take 
as much of the mystery out of the operation 
for him as possible. 

The Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, Lockport, New York, has prepared 
a booklet designed to familiarize the pro- 
spective borrower with the step-by-step 
procedure used in the execution of a mort- 
gage loan. These steps include the making 
of the mortgage application, the work of 
appraisers and the loan committee, the 
making of the commitment and the execu- 
tion of the mortgage. The booklet covers 
the matters of insurance, and mortgage 




















About your 
mortgage... 





An information service of 
Tue Farmers AND Mecuanics’ 


SAVINGS BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Main and Locust Streets 





LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











A mystery no longer 


payments, FHA and G. I. mortgages, 
building loans and a monthly payment 
table based on a loan of $1,000. The book- 
let also lists reasons why loan applications 
are accepted or declined. 
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Rain Makers 


When crops and livestock in the south- 
eastern area of Colorado and adjoining 
States were seriously damaged by last 
winter’s drought, the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, Colorado, known 
locally as the ‘‘stockmen’s bank,” decided 
to look into the feasibility of weather con- 
trol and rain making. 

‘l. M. Dines, president of the United 
States National, who became interested in 
lon-range weather forecasting during the 
war, recently called together 27 leading 
ranchers and farmers from the area to dis- 
cuss supplementing natural rainfall by 
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Cars keep rolling off line 
when parts “fly” to the job 
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Increased production at a West Coast assembly line caused a parts shortage. 
Shipment in transit was located at St. Louis in late afternoon and Air Expressed 
to coast. Delivered 5 A.M. next morning. Speed like this keeps production rolling, 
lets you meet every delivery date. Shipping charge for 50-lb. carton: $24.56. 


You get door-to-door service included 
in the low rate. This makes the world’s 
fastest transportation method conven- 
ient and easy to use. Specify it regularly 
to keep customer service high—and 
high-cost inventories low. 








Shipments go on all Scheduled Airline 
flights. Speeds up to 5 miles a minute— 
dependable service, experienced han- 
dling. For fastest shipping action, phone 
Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates 
in effect. Investigate.) 





Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World’s fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








ae A service of 
SSS Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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* ~ COMMERCE 


Trust Company 
MISSOURI 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


Hlatement of Condition 
| June 320, A930 


| THE RESOURCES 
Cash ‘and Due from Banks___________---- $ 88,739,437.56 
United States Government Obligations, di- 

rect and guaranteed (incl. $27,774,362.17 





EEN SE ARSE ES Sa 105,57 1,040.08 
Other Bonds and Securities___________-_-_-- 50,127,719.59 
Demand and Time Loans______________-_-- 117,546,733.09 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 600,000.00 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) ---------- 2,750,000.00 
SEER SEE ere 11,803.18 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Ree Ge GES, 565 5s So ke 1,375,331.07 
I = an onic eat alenaians 38,764.27 

$366,760,828.84 

THE LIABILITIES 

Capital a ne 
 litntkimeicaiccbndnnnpiimeabdamie 7,500,000.00 
NN ee 6,768,107.85 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ____-_----- 1,116,184.40 
Reserve for Dividend Declared ________--- 250,000.00 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 

FL canes 1,375,331.07 
IN oi Se adataenananmes 441,238.81 
Deposits, Secured: 

U.S. Treasury Tax and 

Loan Account $13,557,673.36 

Other Public 

Funds___-_- 8,434,875.98 $ 21,992,549.32 
Other Deposits: 

Demand _____ $257,480, 189.87 

Savings ___-_- 56,055,991.71 

| 1,281,235.81 $314,817,417.39 $336,809,966.71 

$366,760,828.84 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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artificial means. As a result of this luncii- 
eon-meeting, the long-range weather fore- 
casting service of Dr. Irving Kricks 
Institute of Aerological Research, Pas.- 
dena, California, was employed to condu:t 
a survey of the rainfall potential in sout!:- 
eastern Colorado. The view below shows 











President Dines and rain maker 


Mr. Dines at the left, Dr. Krick at the 
right, and Vice-president Farr in the center. 

At a more recent meeting, following 
favorable survey findings, the ranchers of 
the area decided to proceed with some 
cloud-seeding experiments in the near 
future. Coke-fired generators will be sta- 
tioned at many points over the plains and 
in the mountains. At a word from Pasa- 








dena, where the forecasts are made, the 
ranchers will fire the generators and a haze 
of microscopic silver-iodine crystals will 
rise into the clouds above to form the possi- 
ble nuclei of snowflakes or raindrops. 

The bank first became active in the 
weather problem last fall when it bought 
Dr. Krick’s long-range weather forecasts 
and distributed the information to its cus- 
tomers and correspondents. There has not 
been a blizzard since then of which ranchers 
were not forewarned, said President Dines, 
and special long-range forecasts have been 
very valuable in telling the ranchers 
whether to hold or sell. 
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Cuba’s Central Bank 


A booklet recently released describes the 
organization and functions of Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba, Havana, the country’s new 
central bank. 

The bank was created by law to provide 
for the centraliza- 
tion of the monetary 
reserves and the reg- 
ulation of credit, to 
serve as financial 
agent for the Cur- 
rency Stabilization 
Fund and as financial 
agent and economic 
counselor to the state, 
to exercise functions 
of banking supervi- 
sion and service and 
to grant credit to pri- 
vate banks. 

The subscribed capital stock of the 
bank at present amounts to five million 
pesos, split into 25,001 Series A shares 
subscribed by the State and 24,999 Series B 





DR. ROQUE 
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shares subscribed by banks authorized to 
operate in the national territory. Of the 
Series B shares, 15,417 were subscribed by 
six foreign banking concerns and 9,582 
shares by 44 national banking concerns. 
On'y the Series B stock is entitled to vote. 

fhe bank is governed by the stock- 
holders’ assembly and the board of direc- 
tors, including the president. The board 
of directors is composed of five members: 
the president, Dr. Felipe Pazos y Roque, 
appointed by the President of the Republic 
with the advice of his Cabinet; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Jose M. Irisarri, president, Banco 
de Credito Agricola; Dr. Joaquin Martinez 
Saenz, representing the Cuban _ banks; 
Augustin V. Burn, representing the foreign 
banks; and Dr. Jose A. Guerra Deben, 
director of the Currency Stabilization 
Fund. Dr. Gregorio del Real y Alonso is 
secretary of the board. 

As scheduled to begin operations, the 
bank had gold and dollar reserves exceed- 
ing $350,000,000, equivalent to 90 per 
cent of the money in circulation. This was 
nearly four times the minimum required 
by law. 
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Flash-O-Graph 


One of the most effective point-of-sales 
displays used in the recent savings bond 
campaign of the United States Treas- 











News unit sells bonds 


ury Department and co-operating banks 
throughout New York State, was the 
Flash-O-Graph ‘“‘news”’ unit. 

Flash-O-Graph units are described as 
miniature replicas of the New York Times 
electric news bulletin sign. They were 
installed over tellers’ cages, on counters 
and special desks, in the bank windows and 
inside main entranceways. It is the same 
merchandising device used daily by retail 
Stores to sell everyday essentials, and is in 
Keeping with the concept that savings 
bonds are present day staples of American 
families. 

lntroduced in the Security Loan Drive 
of 1948, Flash-O-Graph was used for 
Ch:istmas bond promotions and later in 
the Opportunity Drive of 1949. Flash-O- 
Graph units were used by the U. S. Savings 
;Bo: ds Division for New York in banks and 
Pos. offices throughout the state and for 
bor d promotions at county fairs. 
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Our truck dispatcher was getting over 
$20,000 a year—but we didn’t know it! 


(Based on Hartford Claim #127763 ) 


We operate a cartage service, making pickups and 
deliveries for companies that don’t have their own 
trucks. Often our drivers collect C.O.D.’s, and they 
turn in the money to our dispatcher who sets up the 
accounts on it for our cashier. We had a very capable 
man in this dispatching job whom we were paying 
about $4500 yearly. But that wasn’t enough for him 
and his taste for gambling and high life. He began to 
hold back some of the C.O.D. collections and juggle 
the accounts. In less than a year, before the shortages 
became so great he couldn’t conceal them any longer, 
he got away with $16,000! Fortunately we had a 
$10,000 Fidelity Bond with the Hartford which we 
collected in full to partially make up our loss. This 
experience proved to us that all employees should be 
bonded and for an adequate amount! 


What about your clients...are their businesses and your loans properly 
safeguarded against the om of dishonesty losses? Both may need the 
protection of “ethers Blanket Fidelity Bonds...the most modern, 
efficient, economical form available. Your local ectieed agent or your 
own insurance broker can provide full details about this “Dishonesty 
Insurance” without obligation. Call Western Union “Operator 25” for 
the name and address of the Hartford representative in your community, 
or write to the company for a free explanatory booklet. 











HARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU'LL DO WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 























Employee library, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 


Bank Library Service 


Originally established as part of a 
progressive training program in Phoenix, 


the employee’s library of the Valley 
National Bank has provided an unex- 


pectedly powerful morale factor and social 
center as well. Now in its third year of 
operation, this successful experiment by 
the state-wide Arizona financial institu- 
tion contributes a long and varied list of 
valuable services. 

While a preference for A. I. B. and other 
recommended books on banking proves 
that the library is an effective training aid, 
it has also become so much a part of the 
daily lives of Valley Bank people that its 
librarian, Miss Virgil Journell, is sometimes 
called on to act as a human relations 
counselor, authority on etiquette, quiz kid 
and master of ceremonies. 

The library was founded in 1948 by 
Il. L. Dunham, senior vice-president, 
J. I. Patrick, vice-president in charge of 
personnel, and Mrs. Bee Bush, assistant 
cashier and women’s personnel director. 


Modern bank lobby 


It adjoins the popular cafeteria maintained 
by the bank for personnel located in the 
downtown offices. Walter R. Bimson, 
president of the Valley Bank, donated 
several hundred books from his own library, 
and additional books and periodicals were 
contributed by bank officers. 

The library was an immediate success. 
Larger quarters are needed now and at 
least one room from an adjoining suite will 
be added as soon as possible, Miss Journell 
said. 

At present the library offers a list of 
about 1,400 books, including fiction, non- 
fiction, general, technical and _ reference 
works. Book withdrawals total about 
3,700 a year, according to the latest figures. 
A variety of periodicals account for another 
1,000 withdrawals. Based on an average 
day’s attendance, some 7,500 persons a year 
consult books or periodicals at the reading 
table. Miss Journell finds that the bank’s 
books are treated more carefully than those 
taken from public libraries. Aside from 
normal wear and tear, only three books 
have been damaged in as many years. 





The nature of the library obviously 
dictates an occupational preference for 
books on banking, finance and economics, 
However, young executives show great 
interest in books on_ self-improvement, 
senior officers of the bank rely heavily on 
detective novels for relaxation, and women 
employees tend to favor works on etique' te, 
as applied to both social and _ business 
matters. Research work is facilitated by 
the library along all lines, whether it be 
concerned with daily business activities or 
private interests. 

Periodicals are sent to the ladies lounges 
in the bank’s buildings, or to the cafeteria, 
as they are replaced by later issues. All 
periodicals are scanned by Miss Journell 
for articles of interest to officers, or special 
departments of the bank. 

Like the cafeteria next door, the facilities 
of the library are extended to personnel of 
the Valley National Bank’s advertising 
agency, its accounting and legal firms, and 
other associates. 
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Modernization In Havana 


Banco de los Colonos, Havana, Cuba, is 
planning thoroughly modern quarters in a 
new ten-story building that will soon be 
under construction, according to Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation of 
America. 

The bank’s lobby will be on the ground 
floor of the new building and will include 
such modern conveniences for customers as 
settees and lounges. The bank will also 
occupy the balcony, part of the basement 
and the ninth floor. On the latter will be 
executive suites, executive dining rooms, 
an employees’ cafeteria and a large audi- 
torium. The remaining eight floors will 
be available for rental purposes. 

Among the features of the new building 
are all-aluminum sash type windows and 
solid bronze, electric eye doors. The bank- 
ing layout has been planned for high 
operating efficiency. A Lamson tube sys- 
tem will connect all departments and pro- 
vision has been made for a wired music 
system. 


and exterior view, Banco de los Colonos, Havana, Cuba 











Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 
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it, 
on X BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Profit end Loss Statement 
en for the year 1948 
he EXHIBIT A 
SS 
by Trust Safety Cost of Commercial Mortgage Personel 
be Income War Bonds Department Deposit Funds Loan Loan Loan _Portfolio 
or Gross Income $2,191.50 $4,959.67 $3,918.49 $18,369.50 $22,198.11 $17,466.66 $7,854.06 $104,681.33 
Interest Paid and FDIC ~ - - ~ 1,404.84 821.01 255.43 5,763.42 
o. Net Income $2,191.50 $4,959.67 $3,918.49 $18,369.50 $20,793.27 $16,645.65 $7;599.62 $ 88,917.91 
es , 
ria, Expense 
All War Bond Department - 942.78 
nell $1,248.72 $ 1,248.72 Cr. 
cial Trust Department $6,845.85 
la Safety Deposit $4,215.67 
Administration 1,861.42 10,151.98 $ 8,573.15 $1,316.07 $1,243.57 §$ 7,366.85 
Lies Loen Department 1,714.13 3,778.99 3,206.17 
; Proof 5,523.77 
1 of Bookkeeping 9,013.57 
sing Analysis 1,257.64 
and Statements 513.10 
, Collection 1,682.71 
Savings 2,544.36 
Commercial Tellers 8,168.72 
Taxes 2,509.00 
Totel Expense before Cost of Funds $8,707.27 $4,215.67 $40,116.13 $10,287.28 § 5,097.06 $4,449.74 §$ 7,366.85 
Cost of Funds - Distributed - - 21,746.63Cr. 1,674.49 978.60 304.45 18,789.09 
Total Expense including Cost of Funds $8 707.27 $4,215.67 11,961.77 075.66 154 26 .155.9 
a. is Net lang or Loss Before Income Tax se Tp pe $ op Ls $ gon feed ere hee $ ete 
ile Income Tax , e8 . ; Cr. OR . +4 ' 
In a Net Profit or Loss 2,248.56 L. 78.51 L. F 5,298.90 6,341.99 7106.6 43 086.6 
1 be 4 of Net to Gross 23.8% 36.3% 21.8% 41.1% 
sank Net Yield on Average Funds Invested .* 1.56 1.38 54 
n of Average Funds Invested $704,000 $407,000 $124,000 $7,885,000 
% of Totel Funds Invested 7% 4.5% -4% 86.4% 
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Banks analyze checking accounts...why not analyze 
loan costs in setting the selling price of credit? 


merica 








By 
Cc. C. LOONEY 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago 90, Illinois 


HE cost. of administering loans 

represents a new and rather con- 

troversial subject. We have been 
turning it over in our minds and look- 
ing at it for the past ten years. 

Our probing of loan costs was un- 
doubtedly conditioned by the fact 
that our bank is a cost-conscious insti- 
tution. We have been working on our 
present cost program since 1926, con- 
Stantly enlarging and improving the 
system. Since 1930 we have also 
offered a cost survey service to our 
correspondents and through this we 
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have figured costs in some seventy 
banks varying in size in deposits from 
$800,000 to $102,000,000. 

As we studied the problem of lending 
costs, we took a business approach to 
the subject. The successful manu- 
facturer or merchandiser knows his 
costs, we reasoned, and prices his 
products accordingly. Why not take a 
leaf from his book? Banks are insti- 
tutions that buy and sell credit. They 
buy credit from their depositors and 
sell it to their borrowers. They pay 
for it by paying interest or giving 
service or both and in turn sell it for 
the same price factors. 

Like all merchandisers, we try to 


Mr. Looney finds program help- 
ful in his own institution 
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COMPARATIVE FIGURES ON A DOLLAR PER THOUSAND BASIS 

















Above: Comparative figures show 
eight year trend in commercial 
loan costs and revenue 


pay uniform and favorable prices for 
our raw material, and it is as an aid 
to this that service charges on the 
accounts of customers are important. 
In our estimation the role of equalizing 
the purchase price of credit is the main 
justification for service charges. To 
consider them only as a source of in- 
come and to base them on anything 
but facts is a practice that has been 
criticized by rather important sources. 

Most banks that have cost account- 
ing systems stop with service charges 
and do not carry on into the selling 
end of the business where the possi- 
bilities are so much greater. Lending 
costs play too small a part today in 
establishing the selling price of credit. 
Yet, properly applied, they offer dis- 
tinct advantages to the bank. With 
them, the bank could analyze loans 
just as it analyzes checking accounts. If 
these analyses should be instrumental 
in raising average lending rates, the pro- 
gram could pay for itself in short order. 

There is a reason, and it is a contro- 
versial one, for the fact that more 
banks have not developed figures on 
the costs and selling prices of bank 
services. It is because many banks, 
in breaking up their profit and loss 
statements, have adopted the so- 
called “‘fund” approach to banking 
department earnings. This approach 
is based on the assumption that de- 
mand deposits, time deposits, country 
bank deposits and capital funds pro- 
duce the income. As a consequence, 
each of these funds is allocated its 
share of income and expense. 

While this procedure has produced 
some fine looking statements, it ignores 
the fact that these funds are not, in 
themselves, income producing, except 
for service charges. These funds, it 
seems to us, merely produce the raw 
material which is sold in the form of 
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EXHIBIT B 
mmercial Loan Depertment 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Gross Income ¢ 29.54 §$ 29.97 $ 32.09 $ 31.00 §$ 27.97 ¢ 27.01 $ 30.46 $ 31.53 
Less: Administration 12.67 11.95 12.09 12.32 12.16 10.92 10.67 12.18 

Operating Expense 2.61 2.70 3.09 2.74 2.61 2.26 2.43 2.45 

Cost of Funds Used 3.76 3.54 2.96 2,93 2.85 3.30 4.14 4.37 
Total Expense t 19.04 §¢ 18.19 ¢ 18.14 $ 17.99 $ 17.62 § 16.48 $ 1%.24 °° 3 18.98 
Net Before Income Tax $ 10.50 ¢ pt, ae 13.95 $¢ 13.01 §$ 10.35 §$ 10.53 § 1328S 12.55 
Net to Gross Ratio 35.5% 39.3% 43.4% 41.9% 37.0% 39.0% 43.4% 39.8% 
Average Funds Invested $369,901 $393,847 $427,955 $506,816 $545,844 $686,683 $713,363 $704,000 























SAMPLE LOAN ANALYSIS 
EXHIBIT C 
Loan Secured by Readily Marketable Bonds 
Three Six 
Months Months 
Income: —— Bens 
Average Loan Belence of $1,500 @ 6% $22.50 $45.00 
Expense: 
New Notes 1 @ $3.46 $3.46 $3.46 
Note Payments 1@ 1.39 1.39 1.39 
Collateral Deposits 2@ 1.39 2.78 2.78 
Collateral Withdrewals 2@ 1.39 me 2.78 
Note Overhead © . 3 ¢@ eol 93 1.86 
Total Activity Expense $11.34 $12.27 
dministreation: 
Per M per Month 4.5 @ $ .07 $ .3e $ .64 
Per $ of Activity oD. QE 2.31 2.52 
Per New Note 
or Renewal 1 @ 1.93 1.93 4.56 1.93 5.09 
Cost of Funds: 4.5 @$ .35 1.58 3.16 
Total Expense 17,48 20,52 
Net Profit ¥ 5.02 $24.48 
Net to Gross Ratio 22.3% : 54.4 
Average Net to Gross Ratio before texes for 1948 for all loans 39.8 





Applying the loan analysis plan to an individual loan 


loans or investments. We believe it 
is the various loan and portfolio func- 
tions that produce the income and 
that it is to these earning functions 
that income and expense should be 
allocated. 

Something over a year ago our 
thoughts began to crystallize and we 
undertook the preparation of some 
rather extensive cost data on different 
classes of loans. Working from these 
figures, we developed an experimental 
loan analysis form that could be used 
as a test of the income received either 
from general classes of loans or from 
individual loans. This analysis form 
was designed to show the net to gross 
ratio of return and also carried, for 
comparative or test purposes, the 
average net to gross ratio for all loans. 

The application of this test to some 
of the general classes of loans showed 
some rather surprising results. It 
showed one class of loans, for example 
on which it would be necessary to 
advance the interest rate from 3 to5% 
per cent to obtain a satisfactory re- 


turn. It showed another subclass of 
loans, involving frequent changes of 
collateral and heavy service require- 
ments, on which it would be necessary 
to advance the rate to a rather fan- 
tastic figure. 

Such analyses can have many advan- 
tages in working with borrowing cus- 
tomers. Often, they can point the 
way to revisions in loan activity that 
would reduce costs. 

A good idea of the process we fol- 
lowed in developing the loan cost and 
analysis program can be obtained from 
the specimen forms included in this 
article. These were prepared for the 
X Bank and Trust Company to illus- 
trate the procedure. The principles 
involved were drawn from the study 
of our own cost figures, and the figures 
used represent compilations both from 
our own bank and some of the banks 
in which we have studied costs. 

In developing the program, we have 
used the term “loan administration’ 
in a broad sense to cover the adminis- 
trative cost of lending money, the 
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EXHIBIT. _D 


COST SURVEY OF AN INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT 

















Total 
Installment 
Loan Acquisition Bookkeeping Collection 
Department Expense Expense Expense 
Selary $2,049.17 $1,252.88 $ 422.18 $ 374.11 
Credit Department 137.41 137.41 - - 
Space 469.12 312.75 78.18 78.19 
Personnel . 211.04 105.52 63.30 42.22 
Employee's Benefit Plan 110.72 66.44 22.14 22.14 
Postage, etc. 21.96 10.98 5.49 5.49 
Advertising 411.53 411.53 - - 
Insurence 5.72 5.72 - - 
Miscellaneous - Personnel 85.15 42.57 . 25.55 17.03 
Telephone 101.34 63.36 12.66 25.32 
Cash.and Loan Vault 12.74 ~ 12.74 ~ 
General Books . 60. 98- - 60.98 ~ 
Lunchroom and Stockroom 46.85 23.42 14.06 9.37 
Maintenance 157. 86 105.24 26.31 26.31 
John J. Doe (25%) 194,79 194.79 - - 
$4,076.38 $2,732.61 $ 743,59 $ 600.18 
New Loans 370 370 
Collections 2,888 2,888 
Rejected Loans 43 
413 3,258 2,888 
Cost per Loan $ 6.616 
Cost per Entry t -228 
Cost per Collections i -208 
Cost of Funds $4.37 per ¢ 


Sample Anslysis of Installment Loans 


250.00 Loen 


$500.00 Loan 

















Interest one year @ 6% $15.00 $30.00 

Acquisition Expense $6.61 $6.61 

13 entries € ~228 2.96 2.96 

12 collections @ .208 2.50 2.50 

Cost of Funds @ 4.37 per M a6 > 1261 1.09 13.16 
Net Profit $ 2.39 $16.84 





Cost program applied to a consumer loan department 


activity expense and the cost of funds 
as well. These expenses of the loaning 
function fall naturally into three classi- 
fications. These are: 

Administration. This covers the 
expense incurred in the consideration 
of loan applications from the very 
beginning to the final approval or 
rejection. It also includes the expense 
of periodic or continual administrative 
policing measures necessary after a 
loan is on the books. It covers also, 
the cost of arriving at broad bank 
policy as it affects lending. 

Operating Expense. As its name im- 
plies, this covers the operating expenses 
incurred because of the transactions 
involved in servicing loans. 

Cost of Funds. This represents the 
expense which can be said to be the 
price paid for the funds which are 
used for loans. This includes, among 
Others, interest paid on time deposits, 
the cost of various so-called service 
departments, and Federal deposit in- 
surance. This is a size cost. 

This leads us to Exhibit A, shown 
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on page 25, which gives us a picture of 
loan income and expense for the X 
Bank and Trust Company for the year 
1948. It will be noted that the head- 
ings across the top of the form, Trust 
Department, Safety Deposit and so on, 
represent earning functions with the 
exception of Cost of Funds. At the 
left of the form, we have Income and 
Expense classifications. While these 
do not agree with the usual profit and 
loss terminology, they were derived 
from them. 

If we run down the Commercial 
Loan column on the form, we find that 
administration expense on commercial 
loans for the bank was $8,573. Next, 
it will be noted that operating expense 
on these loans was $1,714. The cost 
of the funds used is also shown on the 
form, under two headings. One of 
these is Interest Paid and FDIC, 
$1,404, and the other is 7.7 per cent of 
the net Cost of Funds column, or 
$1,674. 

Exhibit A also shows the per cent of 
net income to gross on commercial 


loans, as well as other classes of loans, 
the net yield on average funds invested, 
the average funds invested and the per 
cent of total funds invested. Here we 
have the complete information on loan 
income and expense for the bank for a 
period of one year. 

A further compilation of commercial 
loan data is shown in Exhibit B. This 
form supplies comparative figures on 
a dollar per thousand basis. In the 
right-hand column under 1948, we 
find some of the same information that 
is shown in Exhibit A, except that it 
is expressed differently., The results 
for 1948 in Exhibit B are shown com- 
paratively with seven other years, thus 
supplying some idea of the trend in this 
bank during the war years and since. 


OF particular interest in Exhibit B is 

the cost of funds for the year 1943, 
1944 and 1945. This was compara- 
tively low and was due to the large war 
loan deposits held during those years. 
As bank officers will recall, that ac- 
count was probably the biggest ac- 
count and was one upon which no 
interest was paid and one in which 
there was little or no activity. In other 
words, banks paid a very low price for 
their raw material, a factor that had 
its effect on the cost of funds in most 
banks. 

Following 1945, most banks have 
experienced a considerable reduction in 
the war loan account and, in turn, have 
replaced the deposits in good part with 
what may be called normal deposits, 
requiring some service and, in the case 
of time deposits, the payment of inter- 
est. Customers since then also have 
resumed their normal business methods 
of selling to many buyers, as con- 
trasted with government orders repre- 
senting one buyer, with resulting in- 
creased deposit activity. 

It was to be expected that there 
would be some increase in expense 
figures after the war, but the rate of 
the increase and the extent has been 
alarming. From a low of 2.85 shown 
on the exhibit for 1945, the cost of 
funds increased to 4.37 for 1948, and 
though the figure is not on the form, 
there was a further increase for 1949. 
To date, this upward trend has not 
been stopped, a condition that is 
causing many operating officers to 
stay awake nights. 

Exhibit C illustrates the application 
of the loan analysis program to an 
individual loan and is largely self- 
explanatory. It shows the use of item 
and other costs under the three classi- 
fications of expense in the order of 
operating, administration and cost of 
funds. It shows total expense for both 
a three months’ and a six months’ 
period, net profit, the net to gross ratio 
for the two periods, as well as the net 
to gross ratio for all loans. 

See DETERMINING LOAN COSTS—Page 68 
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A further look by fiduciary leaders 


at the opportunities and problems 


Whit 


This is the second installment of a 
mid-century look at the possibilities 
and problems that loom ahead for 
trust institutions, as viewed by leaders 
in the fiduciary field. 

Up for current discussion are the 
following topics: pension trusts, 
attorney relationships, life insurance 
trusts, women as trust customers, the 
innovation of a company estate coun- 
sel, and the ever-present struggle 
between costs and profits. 

The initial installment, which ap- 
peared in the July issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House, dealt with the general 
outlook, the market for trust services, 
merchandising methods, small estates 
and trusts, community trusts and 
private foundations, and legislative 
proposals that could markedly affect 
trust operations. 


Trust Costs and Profits 
Trust institutions are not eleemos- 
ynary. by nature. To be successful 

they must earn reasonable profits. 
Robert N. Arthur in the following 





By 
ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice-President, The Purse Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


comments gives his opinion, and sum- 
marizes the viewpoints of other trust 
men, on the outlook for trust earnings 
in the next decade. 

Mr. Arthur is secretary of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. He has been in 
trust business since 1926. He is a past 
president of the St. Louis Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, of 
the St. Louis Corporate Fiduciary 
Association, and of the Life Insur- 
ance Trust Council. His discussion 
follows: 

“What is the outlook for trust de- 
partment profits in the next five to 
ten years? Can costs be reduced? 
Can income be increased? These 
questions were asked of a dozen trust 
men representing, with few exceptions, 





§ Ahead 
In TRUST BUSI 





the larger trust departments across 
the country. Their answers showed 
interest and concern. 

“On the cost side of the picture, 
salaries and employee benefits are the 
principal items of expense. The trend 
is upward and indications are that it 
will and should continue. There has 
been a constant review of equipment, 
personnel, methods and operations, 
which has kept costs down but which 
many say are subject to continuous 
review to effect additional economies. 
Old standards of efficiency, lost during 
the war, are being recovered, but high 
grade personnel is required and cannot 
be replaced by mechanization. 

“Over the years, the trend has been 
to render additional services and there 
is little prospect of relief. 

“‘Considerable stress is being placed 
on. the use of the common trust fund 
to reduce expenses. Robert Cutler, 
president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, stated recently 
that the cost for an average trust of 
$25,000 would be $175 while if placed 
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They present authoritative views on trust costs and profits, pension trusts, attofrion 


ROBERT N. ARTHUR 


MAYNARD D. CONKLIN 





GEORGE F. SISLER 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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One of a series of round-table discussions on pension plans, conducted by the First National Bank of Chicago for the benefit of policy- 


ire, making industrialists. Edward E. Brown, board chairman of the First National, is centered at the far end of the table. Reading counter- 


the clockwise, the others are: James B. Forgan, vice-chairman, First National Bank; H. W. Story, vice-president, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
ond Robert E. Wilson, chairman, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana; Earl Kribben, treasurer, Marshall Field & Co.; D. C. Everest, chairman, Marathon 
a. Corp.; Harry C. Murphy, president, Burlington Railroad; G. A. Shallberg, executive vice-president, Borg-Warner Corp.; W. A. Patterson, 
has president, United Air Lines; Leslie A. Rowland, vice-president, Deere & Co.; D. L. Kroehler, president, Kroehler Mfg. Co.; Harold V. Amberg, 

os vice-president, First National Bank; Bentley G. McCloud, banker; Irvin L. Porter, banker; Albert H. Wetten, president, A. H. Wetten & 
nt, Co.; Horace H. Corey, president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; J. D. Farrington, president, Rock Island Railroad; W. Wood Prince (hidden), presi- 
ns, dent, Union Stock Yards Co.; Walter M. Heymann, vice-president, First National Bank; John L. McCaffrey, president, International 
‘ich Harvester Co.; Frederick W. Specht (hidden), president, Armour & Co.; Hughston M. McBain, chairman, Marshall Field & Co.; Homer J. 


ous Livingston, president, First National Bank 


ies. 














' Oo 
igh “It seems likely that executives with pension problems will look increasingly to banks for advice”’ 
not 
entirely in their common trust fund it preferential treatment. Net income “Increased volume and new types of 
een would be $79. will continue to suffer unless these business will improve the income but 
ere “Emphasis has been on quantity practices are eliminated. for most institutions the principal help 
rather than quality so profits have “Trust companies are getting a fair will be from a realistic fee schedule. 
ced not kept pace with volume. Too much = share of estates and trusts but they Rates were established for years in 
und business is accepted at nominal rates are far from exhausting possibilities. advance which have produced less in- 
ler, with the hope that it will grow or that Much profitable business is available come than anticipated because of 
rust it will bring in additional trust or for the aggressive banks. Pension and declining yields. Additional services 
ntly banking business expected to be profit- profit-sharing trusts area new source of are rendered and fees have been split 
t : able. Officers of the bank and direc- incomeand fees that have been adopted with co-fiduciaries. It has been bad 
ace 
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tors have in many cases expected 
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will make this business profitable. 





ROBERT P. KELSEY 
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See What’s Ahead in TRUST BUSINESS—Page 69 
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Wherein “work equity’ is substituted 


for part of the usual cash equity 


Plan for Financing 
OWNER-BUILT HOMES 


IONEERING with a new loan 

plan in this community for young 

couples (and not-so-young people) 
who want to build their own homes 
with their own labor, Second Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Cleveland recently announced an 
“Owner-Built Financing Plan” after 
several years of experimentation. 

The plan is being made available to 
people who have the ability, or whose 
immediate family has the “know-how,” 
to contribute labor in the building of 
a home to be owner-occupied, thus 
substituting work for part of the cash 
equity usually needed. 

The plan is not intended for specula- 
tive building and no owner, building 
his home under this plan, will be 
financed for a second time within 
three years and then only if family 
conditions warrant building a new 
home. 

How the plan has worked can be 
illustrated by the case of a 25-year-old 


By 
Cc. W. GROVE 


President, The Second Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


pattern maker who, with his father 
and wife, built a house valued at 
$11,100 at an actual dollar cost of less 
than $6,000. 

The young man bought a lot for 
$825 in the outskirts of Cleveland. 
He obtained a set of blueprints and 
specifications and got a lumber com- 
pany to take off the lumber list and 
quotation for the lumber and mill- 
work. Then he applied for a loan. 
He told our construction loan super- 
visor that he and his father could do 
everything except plumbing, plaster- 
ing and installation of the furnace. 

He was advised to arrange for those 
trades before starting, and to obtain 
firm bids. He did so and applied for a 
construction loan. The breakdown of 


There are guards against incomplete or poorly built homes 


This brick and stone house on lake-front lot is being erected by a tailor (man with 
hammer) and his two sons 











building costs came to $4,713.19, in- 
cluding building permit, septic tank, 
all materials needed and material and 
labor for plastering, plumbing and 
furnace. 

At the time of starting, June, 1949, 
our appraiser set a value on the com- 
pleted dwelling of $9,200 (when fin- 
ished, the house appraised for $11,100). 
We made a loan of $4,000 and the 





young man started to work. By 
April 1, 1950, he had completed the 
house and moved in. His cash in the 
land, as stated, was $825. In addition 
he paid in $1,162.71, including loan 
expenses and reserves for taxes and 
insurance. Our loan was $4,000 or a 
total cash investment of $5,987.71. 
The owner’s equity, created by his 
labor and that of his wife and father, 
is thus worth $5,112.29 on the basis 
of the home’s appraised value of 
$11,100. 

An owner-built home is one in which 
the owner in his spare time away from 
his regular occupation does all or 4 
substantial part of the construction 
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work himself, or with the unpaid help 
of members of his family. 

At first blush, the lending institution 
may seem to be taking long risks in 


such a plan. Two obvious hazards 
are a poorly built home or an incom- 
pleted home. We effectively protect 
ourselves against these contingencies. 

The writer spent his entire business 
life, before founding Second Federal in 
1934, in the construction business. We 
have an officer in charge of construc- 
tion loans, for inspection and disburse- 
ments, who has spent his life in build- 
ing, starting as a mason. He and 
another inspector who was educated 
as an architect and who has spent 
years in mortgage lending and building 
modernization, both serve as “‘coaches”’ 

















to owners to help them solve problems 


that may be puzzling. Before an 
application is taken, these men inter- 
view owner-built applicants to deter- 
mine their ability to perform. If the 
interview is not conclusive, further 
check of ability is made. 

Second Federal’s inspection and dis- 
bursing system operates on the basis 
of frequent inspections for quality of 
work as well as for progress. —Thus we 
eliminate or correct the possibility of 
poor quality construction. Actually, 
most owner-built homes are very well 
built because the owner is usually not 
in as much of a hurry as a contractor 
and has greater pride in the quality of 
his work. 

One other provision guards against 
an incompleted house. It is the open- 
end mortgage which, starting small, 
enables us to make advances up to 
$2,500 to hire labor, if necessary, 
where the owner and ourselves over- 
- mated the owner’s ability to per- 

orm. 
\s to starting procedure, here is 
how the plan works: The applicant 
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Young couple shown here built this home with the aid of son’s father. 
at $11,100, the total investment including a $4,000 loan is $5,987.71 





Appraised 


The plan greatly facilitates earlier home ownership 


must own a lot in an acceptable loca- 
tion for the type of house to be built, 
or have the full purchase price of a 
selected lot as well as from $500 to 
$1,000 cash. He must present house 
plans and specifications as well as 
quotations for lumber, millwork and 
other materials. In addition, he must 
have arranged for subcontractors, usu- 
ally the mechanical trades, to do the 
work he is unable to do. 

A condition of the financing is that 
the owner must agree that whatever 
labor is hired and paid shall be union 
labor, and that subcontractors who 
are employed shall be those who hire 
union labor. 


THE plan of financing owners who 

build their own homes is not new. 
One man, a mortgage banker, who has 
done considerable development work 
in the field, is Hicks Fallin of Peoria, 
Illinois, who has financed more than 
700 owners, mostly employees of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, the 
largest employer in Peoria. 

Second Federal started financing 
owners in a small way just prior to 
World War II, and picked up again in 
1946. Quietly, some 30 or more 
homes have been built with loans from 
Second Federal. 

In the printed literature explaining 
our financing plan, after listing in A, 
B, C form our requirements for plans, 
specifications and other needed infor- 
mation cited above, we say, also in 
A. B. C. form: 

**What We Do to Help You Get Started 


Folder explains procedure 


“A. Make an appraisal of your 
house based upon plans and specifica- 
tions and your lot, or the lot you plan 
to buy. Cost of appraisal must be 
paid at this time. From this appraisal 
and an interview with you, we will 
work out the amount of loan you 
require, the amount of cash you will 
need, figure costs and monthly pay- 
ments for you. 

“B. We will check over your plans 
and make suggestions, if any. We will 
help you to learn how to work out 
certain details of construction that 
may puzzle you. We will check over 
your costs and try to eliminate, before 
See Financing OWNER-BUILT HOMES—Page 78 
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From this objective analysis of bank salary 


trends sinee 19.37 have come some 


interesting findings 


\ Mudy of 





DANAIG SALARIES 


ANKERS, at least, are vitally 

interested in banking salaries. 

But most of the time they can 
only speculate on the subject; there 
are surprisingly few facts available 
about it. This is most natural. In 
those trades or professions where 
hourly wages or fees are widely known, 
the general facts about income are well 
understood. The income of any one 
person may be shrouded in respectable 
secrecy, but not the general facts. 
Banking salaries, however, have long 
been guarded secrets, more known by 
fable than by fact. 

This absence of fact has hurt the 
banking business. There is a very 
widespread belief that both officers and 
employees of banks are poorly paid. 
As anyone acquainted with the field 





COVER PICTURE 


The chart shows that bank employee 
salaries have increased by more than 
one-third since the war. The back- 
ground illustration is the operating 
room of Union Bank and Trust Co. 


of Los Angeles 





knows, there have sometimes been fair 
grounds for this view. But popular 
opinion has gone too far. Banking 
would gain if the facts about its pres- 
ent and potential income were better 
understood. 

At present there is just one source 
from which fairly dependable figures 
and facts about the salaries and wages 
paid by banks can be secured: the 
official earnings reports of banks. The 
tabulation of these reports available 
most promptly and with the most 
significant classification of detail is 
that of banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System. The 1949 
figures in this series were just recently 
released. 

Almost all statistics are marred by 
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By 
ROLAND I. ROBINSON 


Professor of Banking, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 


some flaws. The Federal Reserve 
statistics of bank earnings have some 
limitations, but with full allowance for 
these flaws, they can be used to reveal 
a number of important and interesting 
conclusions. 

The most grave fault with the 
Federal Reserve figures is that the 


dollar costs of salaries and wages are 
the figures of actual cost booked for 
the reporting year. The reported num- 
ber of officers and employees, however, 
is as of the year-end call report date. 
As a result, the influence of seasonal 
and part-time help tends to bias the 
averages derived from this source. 
This is regrettable but the errors intro- 
duced by this fact are not serious. In 
the averages worked for bank officers 
this factor is of little consequence. The 
averages for employees are not quite 
as good, but they are still decently 
adequate. For purposes of bank-to- 


One fact: the South is catching up, bank salarywise 


BANK EMPLOYEE SALARIES 
Averages for 1949 


TABLE 1 

Federal Reserve 
Reserve City 
District: Banks 
Boston $2,300 
New York 2,570 
Philadelphia 2,440 
Cleveland 2,600 
Richmond 2,270 
Atlanta 2,170 
Chicago 2,510 
St. Louis 2,120 
Minneapolis 2,430 
Kansas City 2,290 
Dallas 2,430 
San Francisco 2,820 
U. S. TOTAL $2,530 


Country All Member 

Banks Banks 

$2,100 $2,170 
2,200 2,260 * 
1,990 2,190 
2,050 2,370 
2,030 2,140 
2,100 2,130 
2,140 2,320 % 
1,890 2,010 
1,910 2,110 
1,950 2,130 
2,030 2,210 
2,360 2,730 

$2,100 $2,310 * * # 


* Excluding New York City. If included the average would be $2,650. 


* * Excluding Chicago. 


be $2,430. 


If included the average. would be $2,480. 
*% * #Excluding New York City and Chicago. 


If included the average would 
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bank and year-to-year comparison they 
are quite reliable. Using these figures, 
the author has made a study of banking 
salaries. 

The figures used in this study are 
simple average annual salaries. They 
are derived by dividing the annual 
figures of salary and wage cost by the 
number of officers and employees on 
the payroll at the end of the year. As 
is true of any simple average this 
figure tends to be over-influenced by 
those few cases which are far out of 
line with general experience. This is 
not believed to be a serious defect. 


The 1949 average salary for member 
bank officers and employees combined 
was $3,070. For officers separately 
the average salary was $6,700 and the 
employees’ average annual salary or 
wage was $2,430. Like all averages 
these figures conceal some important 
facts. Both the averages quoted here 
are gross figures; they are in excess of 
“take-home” pay because of two fac- 
tors: (1) the amount of taxes de- 
ducted; (2) the costs of pension and 
retirement plans which are a part of 
employment costs but which are not 
included in the contract rate of pay. 


A post-war increase in junior officers affects the averages 

































































Chart 2 
BANK OFFICER SALARIES Consumers’ 
Price Index 
Dollars A comparison with the cost of living trend 1935-39 = 100 
7000 = 175 
P - 
6000 150 
Bank Officers 
5000 oe 125 
and 100 
3000 i i lL i 1 i I i] 1 l 75 
1940 1945 1950 
TABLE 2 
BANK OFFICERS’ SALARIES 
Averages for 1949 

Federal Reserve 

Reserve City Country All Member 

District: Banks Banks Banks 

Boston $9,690 $6,170 $6,960 

New York 9,340 6,110 6,370 x 

Philadelphia 10,440 4,720 5,730 

Cleveland 10,020 4,780 6,180 

Richmond 8,770 4,880 5,820 

Atlanta 8,360 5,590 6,280 

Chicago 9,340 5,460 6,300 ® * 

St. Louis 8,620 4,510 5,460 

Minneapolis 9,260 4,690 5,290 

Kansas City 7,970 4,580 5,320 

Dallas 9,700 4,881 5,880 

San Francisco 6,770 5,970 6,560 

U. S. TOTAL $8,230 $5,230 $6,100 ® * ¥ 


# Excluding New York City. 
*% #* Excluding Chicage. 


$6,700. 


August, 1950 


If included average would be $9,273. 
If included average would be $7,260. 
® ® KExcluding New York City and Chicago. 


If included average would be 


Presumably the second of these costs 
is included only to the extent the con- 
tributions to such plans are current; 
lump-sum settlements in individual 
retirement cases or prior-service pay- 
ments presumably were treated as 
“other” income deductions. 

The big banks in big cities paid 
larger salaries; some areas of the coun- 
try showed better salary levels; the 
history of salary changes for officers 
and employees was not parallel. The 
bulk of this article will be devoted to 
an examination of some of these im- 
portant points. The salary record of 
member bank employees will be exam- 
ined first, then the officers’ averages 
will be studied. Finally, the experience 
of banks by size will be examined. 


I. Employees’ Salaries 


Whenever fiction writers have 
needed to picture a low-paid white- 
collar worker, the bank clerk has been 
a natural example. But have bank 
employees been really so badly paid? 
In recent times, has their income kept 
pace with the cost of living? 

Since 1937 the average salary of a 
bank employee has risen from $1,480 
to $2,430, an increase of 65 per cent. 
This is almost exactly the rise in the 
cost-of-living index over the same 
period. In other words bank em- 
ployees have kept even, before taxes. 
But at the same time bank employees 
have not kept pace with industrial 
employees who have gained even more. 
Most industrial and commercial em- 
ployees now have weekly wages more 
than double 1937 wages. 

It might also be pointed out that the 
figures do not reflect the traditional 
advantage to bank workers of constant 
employment without layoffs or lost 
time from other causes. However, 
since the rate of employment in indus- 
try has become steadier in recent years, 
the annual incomes of industrial and 
commercial employees are relatively 
more improved. In a majority of cases 
they appear to be almost three times 
1937 levels. 

The more than doubling of indus- 
trial weekly wages since 1937 while the 
cost of living has increased about two- 
thirds is often attributed to increases 
in productivity. On an annual basis 
industrial employees have _ gained 
roughly 21% per cent more in wages 
than the cost of living has increased. 
This is frequently compared with the 
assumed annual increase in industrial 
productivity of 2 to 3 per cent per 
annum. 

The experience of banking and indus- 
trial employees is compared in Chart I 
reproduced as part of the magazine’s 
cover illustration. In this chart bank 
employee salaries have been compared 
with those of non-supervisory manu- 
facturing employees. The choice is 
not entirely satisfactory but compa- 
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TABLE 3 


Total Deposits 


(in million of dollars) Officers 
1 and under $2,520 
1 to 2 3,320 
2to5 4,160 
5 to 10 5,200 
10 to 25 6,490 
25 to 50 7,490 
50 to 100 8,040 
Over 100 9,620 
U.S. TOTAL $6,700 








SALARIES BY BANK SIZE 
Averages for 1949 


Joint Averages 
of Officers 

Employees and Employees 
$1,190 $1,960 
1,550 2,400 
1,840 2,690 
2,050 2,860 
2,160 2,920 
2,230 2,960 
2,260 2,970 
2,670 3,330 
$2,430 $3,070 














Greatest variance is in the largest and smallest banks 


rable figures for public utilities or busi- 
nesses more directly parallel to banking 
are not available. It is not to be 
expected, however, that comparison 
with other series would modify the 
conclusions greatly. 

As this chart shows, the most rapid 
advance in bank employee salaries 
came after the war. Employee salaries 
increased about $200 a year in both 
1946 and 1947. In 1948 the increase 
was only slightly less—$150—but in 
1949 it fell off to $100. Over the entire 
period since the war bank employee 
salaries have increased by more than 
one-third. The more rapid increase 
recently is only fair since these salaries 
changed very little before the war 
when industrial wages were rising 
rapidly. Banking salaries have not 
outdistanced industrial wages very 
much in the post-war period but as the 
chart shows there has been a relative 
percentage gain. 

The pre-war and wartime averages 
of employees’ salaries are distorted by 
the great turnover and the extensive 
shift to women employees of that 
period. As men went off to war, they 
were replaced with women. Starting 
rates of pay were advanced much more 
than indicated by these averages. 
Also, because of turnover many jobs 
were filled at starting rates. This has 
tended to hold down the over-all salary 
average. Employees who stayed on 
the job received, on the average, 
rather larger annual increases during 
this period than indicated by the 
figures quoted above. Just how much 
larger could be measured only with 
much more complex figures. 

The employee salaries in larger cities 
are naturally above the levels of small 
cities. The salaries of the employees 
of the 25 banks in New York City 
which are “central reserve city” banks 
averaged $2,870 in 1949. The em- 
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ployees of the 13 comparable banks in 
Chicago averaged $2,980 per annum. 
The slightly higher average in Chicago 
is presumably accounted for by the 
absence of branch banking in that 
city. Outlying and suburban banks, 
the function of which is performed by 
branches in New York City are not 
included in these figures. This pre- 
sumption is supported by the fact that 
the New York City banks averaged 
$617,000 of assets per employee while 
the Chicago banks averaged $777,000. 
Thus Chicago banks had lower em- 
ployee costs per dollar of assets though 
paying slightly higher salary rates. 


THE averages of employee salaries 

for the various Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts are shown in table 1, page 32. 
In this table the figures for reserve city 
banks are shown separately from those 
for “country” banks. In examining 
this table, it should be recollected that 
reserve city banks are of widely vary- 
ing sizes. Some “country” towns (so 
classified for purposes of reserve com- 
putation) in New England and eastern 
states are much bigger than reserve 
cities in the plains and mountain states. 

One fact of unusual interest emerges 
from this table. Bank employees in 
the San Francisco Federal Reserve 
district are exceptionally well paid. 
The prevalence of branch operations 
is connected with this point but not in 
the way which might first seem evident. 
When the head office of a branch- 
operating bank is located in a reserve 
city, the entire bank, its expenses and 
its employees are all classified as 
“reserve city” even if a good fraction 
of the operations are actually in 
“country” towns. Thus, if the branch- 
operating banks in the San Francisco 


Not a measure of efficiency 





district paid employees in outlying or 
“country” areas the salaries that were 
typical of those areas, then the average 
of this district should have been lower 
than that of other districts. In other 
words, the high average of the west 
coast is even higher than is first 
evident. This is reflected in still an- 
other way: the “‘country” banks of the 
San Francisco district are dominantly 
unit banks; very few operate branches. 
But these banks paid the. highest 
average salaries of any area of the 
country; about $275 a year above the 
national average. 

Another significant point may be 
discerned from this table. In years 
gone by southern banking salaries both 
for officers and employees were mate- 
rially under the national averages. 
This is no longer true. The south has 
risen rapidly, particularly the south- 
west, and is now nearly even with 
national averages. 


II. Officers’ Salaries 


As anyone familiar with banking 
knows there is no single or simple 
dividing line between officers and em- 
ployees. Many small banks have 
more officers than employees. Officers 
have been known to sweep out the 
bank and keep the furnace going. In 
the big money market banks, official 
ranking is much more precise and the 
step from employee to officer clearer. 
But the pay scales of officers and em- 
ployees often overlap. In spite of 
these difficulties, the figures of officers’ 
salaries are probably more consistent 
than those for employees. 

In 1937, the average of member bank 
officers’ salaries was $4,360; by 1949 
this average had reached $6,700. This 
is an increase of 53 per cent over the 
interval. But the increase has been 
less than the increase in the cost of 
living over the same period. The year- 
by-year paths of these averages are 
shown in chart 2, page 33. 

Bank officers received small average 
increases during the pre-war period. 

See BANKING SALARIES—Page 78 








Chart 3 


THE SALARY COST OF ASSETS 
By size of bank 
Size of banks 
measured by total 
deposits Total salary bill as a percentage of total assets 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Defense Economy Controls 


With a planned program of Fed- 
erally imposed direct credit controls, 
supplemented by a program of volun- 
tary credit restraint sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association, the 
nation’s banks are quickly being ad- 
justed to a “‘wartime”’ footing in keep- 
ing with other sectors of the economy. 

First to feel the credit restricting 
hand of the Federal Government 
were the bankers and others engaged 
in mortgage financing. To conserve 
materials likely to be needed for na- 
tional defense, President Truman asked 
the Veterans Administration to require 
a 5 per cent cash down payment, an 
action calculated to put a damper on 
the heavy demand for housing en- 
gendered by 100 per cent G. I. financ- 
ing. In addition, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has been asked 
to take these steps: 

1. Increase FHA down payment 
requirements substantially, both for 
insured mortgages and modernization 
loans. 


property values. 


2. Use construction costs exist- | ji 
ing on July 1 as a ceiling in analyzing | | 
3. Reduce substan- | 


tially the availability of Federal home | 
loan bank credit to member institu- | 
tions, and through supervisory action | 
encourage stricter credit standards on | 


mortgage loans by member financing 
institutions. 4. For the last six 
months of this year, hold down public 


housing starts to no more than 30,000 | 


dwelling units. Beyond these re- 
straints, President Truman recom- 
mended to Congress that measures be 
taken to restrict the expansion of con- 
ventional mortgage credit. 

[t also seemed likely that banks and 
other financing institutions would soon 


be living again with Regulation W ora | 


facsimile thereof. President Truman 


specifically singled out consumer credit | 


as an area where restraint was needed. 
He also asked for control over credit 


used to finance commodity specula- | 


tions. 


To carry out these and other recom- | 
mendations, a comprehensive measure | 


called the ““Defense Production Act of 
1950’? has been introduced in both 
houses of Congress. It consists of five 
titles giving the President widespread 
authority. 

One section of special interest to 
banks is Title III, which provides in 


two ways for financing needed to ex- | 


pand productive capacity. 


August, 1950 


First, there | 


By N. P. GREGORY, 


Washington Correspondent 


is provision for guarantees through the 
Federal Reserve Banks on loans made 
to finance defense contracts, with the 
Federal Reserve Board to prescribe 


interest rates and to issue regulations 
on such loans. Second, the President 
is empowered to make direct loans to 
private industry for essential produc- 
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tion, such loans to be made through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or other corporations created for the 
purpose. 

The loan expansion section gives the 
President authority to make loans on 
terms he sees fit, with two restrictions: 
Other financing must be unavailable 
on “reasonable terms,” and that por- 
tion of the loan principal used for the 
purchase or construction of plant or 
equipment may not exceed 75 per cent 
of the cost involved. 

Title IV is the section providing 
controls over credit and commodity 
speculation. It provides statutory 
authority for the President to regulate 





consumer credit, restrict terms on 
which real estate loans may be made, 
and regulate margin requirements for 
commodity trading. 

Along with specific curbs of this 
nature, there was a definite prospect of 
higher reserve requirements for banks. 

As a further safeguard against un- 
bridled inflation, beyond credit restric- 
tions, the President urged that the 
greatest possible percentage of the new 
defense expenditures ($10 billion as a 
“start”) be financed by additional 
taxation. While his initial messages 
did not spell out the details, it was 
possible that there would be an excess 
profits tax and higher corporation 
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levies, with perhaps a boost in indi- 
vidual income taxes and the chance of 


increased excise taxes. A. L. M. Wiv- 
gins, former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury and former president of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
been serving in a temporary advisory 
basis to aid in drafting the new tax 
program. 

While the Administration has been 
emphasizing direct credit controls in 
its anti-inflation program, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has been in- 
clined to stress voluntary action by 
banks to counteract the undeniable 
increase in inflationary pressures since 
the start of Korean hostilities. 

An official statement on the subject 
was issued from Washington by F. 
Raymond Peterson, A. B. A. president, 
in which he recalled how the banks had 
helped to control post-war inflation 
threats in the past through construc- 
tive voluntary action. “We have 
taken this action before; we can take 
it again,” Mr. Peterson declared. 
“The welfare of our national economy 
demands it. 

*‘Bank credit should not be used to 
stimulate an inflationary tendency nor 
to finance speculative purchases,” the 
A. B. A. spokesman added. ‘“‘Present- 
day events make it necessary for every 
bank to re-examine its policies in this 
regard.” 

At the same time, Mr. Peterson did 
not fail to point out that, only a few 
weeks before, bills had been intro- 
duced in Congress to make credit more 
abundant through government aid. 
He referred, of course, to the measure 
relating to the financing of small busi- 
ness. “In the light of present develop- 
ments, we feel that such measures 
should be withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of Congress,’ Mr. Peterson 
maintained. ‘“‘Nothing would be gained 
in having private lenders follow con- 
structive anti-inflation credit policies, 
if the government is going to create 
new credit institutions, the effect of 
which would be to encourage people to 
go into debt to buy commodities in 
scarce supply.” 


¢ 4 


September Financing 


With the Treasury Department 
called on to produce more money for a 
rearmament defense program, the Sep- 
tember 15 financing takes on added 
importance. 

Prior to that date Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, who has 
won his battle for cheap money, must 
decide what type of issue he will choose 
since new flotations will have to be 
made to meet the situation. 

On September 15 a total of $7,324,- 
000,000 of securities matures consisting 
of these issues: $1,197,000,000 of 1% 
per cent certificates; $1,186,000,000 of 
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2% per cent bonds; and $4,939,000,000 
of 2 per cent bonds. 

Present plans, which are fluid, call 
for a roll-over of the certificates, possi- 
bly with a one year 1% per cent 
refunding issue. 

As for the bonds, a Treasury De- 
partment spokesman said it was too 
early to judge what Mr. Snyder will 
do. However, he emphasized that 
there might be an intermediate bond 
issue, but not a long-term maturity. 

One of the pleasant surprises which 
greeted Secretary Snyder at the fiscal 
year-end was the size of the deficit. 
The Treasury Department closed its 
books with a deficit of $3,112,000,000, 
or $2,411,000,000 less than the deficit 
estimated by President Truman in 
January. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year 1950 
totaled $40,167,000,000, while net re- 
ceipts were $37,045,000,000. 
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FDIC Bill Makes Progress 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has approved a bill to give 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration authority to reduce insurance 
assessments, but an amendment to the 
Senate-passed measure permitting the 
FDIC to examine “any insured bank, 
any bank applying for insurance, or 


any closed bank,” is expected to re- 
sult in a fight when the bill goes to 
conference. 

The examining feature of the House 
Banking Committee measure may 
forestall final action. With Congress 
getting ready to embark on short 
recesses, chances of this legislation 
becoming law are slim. 

Representative Brent Spence (D., 
Ky.), chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, said the 
FDIC bill is “‘in the lap of the Gods 
and the House Committee on Rules.” 

The House Committee did not 
change the dividend provisions of the 
Senate bill. The annual dividend re- 
mains at 60 per cent of the net assess- 
ment income, after deduction of ex- 
penses and a loss reserve. 

The payment of back interest on 
FDIC capital, advanced by the Treas- 
ury Department, was compromised so 
as to permit banks to receive some 
benefit immediately. It was decided 
to prorate one-half of the payment out 
of the rebate for 1949 assessments and 
the other half out of 1950. 

There was no change in the section 
of the bill providing for increasing the 
limit of deposit insurance from $5,000 
to $10,000 on each insured account. 

In another action, the Banking Com- 
mittee agreed to permit the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 





ration to pay claims in cash, instead of 
transferred accounts or debentures. 
In addition, the House Banking Com- 
mittee modified the Senate bill’s pro- 
hibition on advertising ‘Federally 
insured” by adding that insured sav- 
ings and loan associations could adver- 
tise that they are members of the 
“Federal Savings Insurance Corpora- 
tion.” 
Sd Sd ¢ 


Higher Debt Limit? 


A new hike in the Federal debt is 
expected if large scale defense expendi- 
tures are authorized by Congress in 
the coming months. 

Under the enabling act of June 26, 
1945, the Federal debt limit was re- 
duced from $300,000,000,000 to $275.,- 
000,000,000. At the close of the 1950 
fiscal year the Treasury Department’s 
debt issuing authority totaled only 
about $18,000,000,000. 

In a long defense program with the 
prospect of continuing deficits, unless 
higher taxes are enacted, there is 
bound to be a need for a higher debt 
limit. 

No esiimate has been set by what 
amount the Treasury may ask Con- 
gress to raise the debt limit if hostili- 
ties in the Korean campaign spread to 
other sectors of the globe. However, 
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Most Desirable Location 
Is Now Being Offered 


FOR SALE 


This choice property is dramatically situated at the gateway to Suburban Life of a great industrial 
metropolis (Main Line, Germantown, Chestnut Hill). 











It borders on five streets, and stands like a 


sentinel to Philadelphia's famed Art Museum, (directly across) on tree-lined Franklin Parkway. 


Within minutes of such world-famous buildings as the U. S. Mint, Rodin’s Museum, Benjamin 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia's Free Library, SS Peter & Paul Cathedral and Federal Court 
Building, it is a familiar landmark to hundreds of thousands of daily commuters who live in Penn- 


sylvania's most desirable residential section (Holiday Magazine, April Issue). 


This land is a gem among gems of real estate aristocracy which cannot diminish in value 
because of its restricted location at the Art Shrine of a nation. 

Particularly desirable for a Residential Apartment, Insurance or Public Building, here is 
without doubt, the very finest Philadelphia has to offer in improved and cleared ground. 


If you are planning the construction of such a building, or have funds available for a sound 


real estate investment, this property merits primary consideration 





Lot size: 


450' along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
X 161’ along N. 25th Street, 
X 404‘ along Fairmount Avenue, 
X 496' along N. 24th Street, 
X 44' along Green Street. 
Land Area: 138,126 Square Feet. 
Improvements: Water, sewer, gas, granite 
curbing and asphalt street. Street car and buslines. 


Zoning: Residential “E” and other restrictions. 


Price: $10 per square foot. 


Please forward inquiries to our 
Advertising Agency 


HANSELL-ZOOK, INC. 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
Data forwarded promptly, inspection gladly arranged 
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it is safe to assume that Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder will 
probably request a safe margin of 
about $100,000,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury’s borrowing authority. 


¢ ° ¢ 


Secondary Market 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee completed hearings on a 
bill to authorize private mortgage 
corporations and to modify the Federal 
Government’s secondary market for 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages, after holding a round-table dis- 
cussion with the industry. 

Among those who testified were 
W. A. Clark, president of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association; Nevil Ford, 
First Boston Corporation; Dr. James 
O’Leary, of the Life Insurance Associ- 


ation of New York; Robert M. Mor- 
gan, vice-president, Boston Five Cent 
Savings Bank; Raymond M. Foley, 
FHA administrator; B. T. Fitzpatrick, 
deputy FHA administrator, and T. B. 
King, director of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration mortgage section. 

There was a general agreement on 
the following points of the bill: 

1. In order to provide a satisfactory 
cushion, there should be an increased 
$250,000,000 authorization. 

2. The FNMA should be permitted 
to buy from the originating lender. 

3. The FNMA should be permitted 
to prescribe specific periods for which 
a mortgage must be held. 

4. Authority should be given the 
FNMA to buy mortgages at a discount. 

There was a rather general agree- 
ment that the purchase of G. I. loans 
should be restricted to 75 per cent of 











The office that gave me a sales talk 


“Harry Simpson has given me sales talks about his company 
for several months. A few days ago I was in his building 
and stopped at his office. 


“I have never thought that surroundings made too much 
difference, but Harry's general office gave me a sales talk 
that changed my mind. It radiated quiet efficiency and 
comfort. Not that it was fancy—it just looked like a place 
where people did things well and enjoyed doing them. That 
office said to me very clearly—’Simpson knows how to run 


a business.’ 


“The result? Well, Harry has a new customer and I am 
doing over my office.” 

“Y and E” equipment can help you make your office into 
an effective sales tool—and “Y and E” equipment will help 
get the work done after you have made the sale. Call a 
“Y and E” representative for suggestions and details. Pic- 









WEDTRA-TORE 
GAN 


“Y and E.” 


tured above is an installation of the 6600 line—one of 
several distinguished lines designed and manufactured by 





¢ For pictures of “Y and E”’ 
steel office equipment, write 
for booklet No. 4002-487. 
There is a “Y and E” repre- 
sentative in your community. 
Call him for help in planning 
an effective office. 
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the lender’s portfolio rather than 100 
per cent as at the present, and 35 per 
cent of the FHA mortgage portfolio 
rather than 50 per cent. 


° « ¢ 


Construction Fees 


The Veterans Administration and 
the Federal Housing Administration 
announce joint action to eliminate 
excessive fees and charges in connec- 
tion with the construction of housing 
financed with the aid of government 
guarantees. 

The new regulations apply both to 
construction loans and the permanent 
financing of new homes under G. I. or 
FHA plans. A certificate will be re- 
quired from the builder or the lender, 
and in some cases from both, that no 
fees in excess of the maximum have 
been paid or imposed. 

The new regulations will apply only 
to applications for VA’s reasonable 
value or for FHA commitments re- 
ceived after July 17, 1950. 

The maximum interest rate on con- 
struction money advanced to builders 


under the schedule is set at 5 per cent. : 


In addition, the lender making the 
construction loan will be permitted to 
charge up to 2% per cent of the 
amount of the funds advanced as a 
service charge to cover costs of super- 
vision, making periodic advances, 
clearance of liens, and other overhead. 

Where the lender financing the con- 
struction also finances the mortgage 
loan of the purchaser, no additional 
service charge in connection with the 
latter loan is permitted. Where the 
permanent loan is made by a lender 
other than the institution advancing 
the construction loan, a flat fee previ- 
ously authorized, which may not 
exceed one per cent, will continue to 
be allowed. 


7 ¢ ° 


World Bank Loan 


Eugene R. Black, president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, recently announced 
that loans totaling $16,400,000 were 
approved to the Government of Tur- 
key for port development and grain 
storage facilities. 

A loan of $12,500,000 for the 
development of Turkey’s major ports 
is for a term of 25 years and carries 
an interest rate of 3144 per cent plus 
commission at the rate of one per cent. 
Amortization payments will begin in 
1956. 

A loan of $3,900,000 which will be 
used to finance the construction ol 
grain storage facilities, carries an 
interest rate of 27% per cent, plus a 
commission of one per cent, and is for 
a term of 18 years. Amortization 
begins in 1954. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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: THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








Under the aggressive leadership of 
President Ben Wooten the. First 
National Bank in Dallas continues 
the rapid expansion of its officer 
staff. In recent weeks it has gone 





























JACK B. CRAIG E. O’HEARN, Jr. 


L. B. JENNINGS E. H. SPRAGUE 


‘First’? of Dallas expands 


outside its own ranks to obtain the 
services of three experienced bankers, 
all of whom have been named vice- 
presidents. 

To head its new installment finance 
department, First National has se- 
lected Jack B. Craig, formerly with 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
where he was officer in charge of the 
Bankredit division of the consumer 
loan department. He has also had 
extensive experience with Commer- 
cial Credit Company. The new First 
National department he now heads 
is an expansion of the bank’s install- 
ment loan operations and also has 
absorbed the personal loan depart- 
ment. Vice-president H. Y. Scur- 
lock, who headed the personal loan 
department, has assumed new duties 
as a general loan officer. 





Ernest O’Hearn, Jr., has re- 
signed the presidency of the First 
State Bank, Gladewater, Texas, to 
become a vice-president in First 
National’s correspondent bank divi- 
sion. Before joining the Gladewater 
bank, Mr. O’Hearn’s experience in- 
cluded a number of years of bank 
examination work. 

lL. B. Jennings, who will be a 
vice-president and general loan off- 
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cer, came to the Dallas institution 
from the First National Bank, 
Shreveport, where he was a vice- 
president. He previously had been 
a territorial officer for the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 
Meanwhile, there has also been an 
important promotion within the 
ranks. Eugene H. Sprague, for- 
merly assistant cashier in charge of 
the account analysis department, is 
the fourth new vice-president to be 
named by the Dallas bank. He con- 
tinues to head the account analysis 
activity, but also assumes new duties 
in the correspondent bank division. 


o 


Effective August 1, James W. 
McElroy and Robert B. Hobbs 
have become executive vice-presi- 
dents at the First National Bank 
of Baltimore (Maryland). 

Mr. Hobbs comes from Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City, 
where he has been a vice-president 
in charge of the bank’s operations in 
the southeastern states. He began 
his business career in Baltimore with 
an investment banking firm, and 
during World War II was special 
assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

For about five years Mr. McElroy 
has been first vice-president of the 
First National. His entire career has 
been devoted to banking in Balti- 
more, and he has been with the First 
National and a predecessor institu- 
tion for 26 years. He is a former 
president of the Maryland Bankers 
Association. 
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To see what can be done toward 
improving the present economic 
condition of the Philippine Republic, 
President Truman has sent a survey 


Heads mission to Philippines 


Boarding plane. Mr. Bell (left) bids 
adieu to Philippine ambassador 











mission to the islands headed by 
Daniel W. Bell, president of the 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. Holder of 
many important government posts 
in the past, Mr. Bell was Under- 
secretary of the Treasury before join- 
ing American Security in 1946. The 
purpose of the mission is to survey 
the entire Philippine economic situ- 
ation and to make recommendations 
on measures of self-help that can be 
taken, and ways in which the United 
States might be helpful. The study 
was requested by Philippine Presi- 
dent Quirino. 
€ 


Following the death of Earl T. 
Jones from a heart attack, Martin 
A. Hanson has 
been elected his 
successor as 
executive vice- 
president of 
The Idaho First 
National Bank, 
Boise. Mr. 
Hanson joined 
the bank in 
1947 as an as- 
sistant vice- 
president and a 
year later was 
named a vice-president. He for- 
merly was executive vice-president 
of the Manly (Iowa) State Bank, 
and was prominent in the lowa 
Bankers Association. 





M. A. HANSON 
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The trend toward bank consolida- 
tions continues. One of the most 
recent examples is the purchase by 
The National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company of the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Bank of Montclair (New 
Jersey). This move adds about 
$13,600,000 to the assets of the 
Newark bank, bringing them well 
over $130,000,000. 

Gilbert L. Morse, formerly presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montclair, is 
now vice-president in charge of the 
National Newark & Essex branch 
formed by the consolidation. 


Sd 
Another merger involves the pur- 


chase by the Atlas National Bank, 
Cincinnati, of the Peoples Bank and 


Savings Company, a $13,000,000 
institution. 
Atlas National’s resources now 


total more than $35,000,000, and 
through the consolidation it acquires 
two branch offices. Former Peoples 
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Bank officers have been elected to 
the following official posts with Atlas: 
Morton J. Heldman, vice-presi- 
dent; Albert H. Kreimer, assistant 
vice-president; J. L. Leinwohl and 
H. B. Reitag, assistant cashiers. 


+ 


Darwin A. Holway and W. E. 
Palmer have been advanced to vice- 
presidents by California Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

+ 


Donald R. Welles has been named 
vice-president and secretary of Wil- 
mington (Dela- 
ware) Trust Com- 
pany. Formerly 
comptroller and 
secretary, he will 
continue in charge 
of bank oper- 
ations. The new 
comptroller is 
Carl B. Baldt, 
formerly auditor, 
who now devotes 
full time to oper- 
ations. 

Five other promotions, one of 
which gives the bank its first woman 
officer, are as follows: George P. 
Bissell, Jr., and Joseph Y. Jeanes, 
Jr., from assistant secretaries to 














H. M. HAYES 





Cc. B. BALDT W. A. GUNSSER 


New comptroller and auditor 


assistant trust officers; Gilbert B. 
Moyer from assistant treasurer to 
assistant vice-president; Lewis W. 
Flinn, Jr., to assistant secretary; 
and Miss Helen M. Hayes, to 
assistant treasurer. 

William A. Gunsser has resigned 
as a senior examiner of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia to 
become auditor of Wilmington Trust. 


¢ 


New president of the First State 
Bank of Gladewater, Texas, is Paul 
L. Rounsaville, formerly a _ vice- 
president in the correspondent bank 
division of the South Texas National 
Bank, Houston. 

Meanwhile the South Texas bank 
announces the appointment of 








Harold R. Jones as assistant cashierf 
and manager of the credit depart.f 
He previously was assistantf 
cashier of the Capital National Bank > 


ment. 


Austin, Texas. 
* 


At the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, Gerard M. Ives hash 


been promoted to 
vice-president, 
Herbert P. Mc- 
Cabe to second 
vice-president, 
and Stuart K. 
Barnes to secre- 
tary. Mr. Ives is 
in charge of the 
bank’s public utili- 
ties division, and 
Mr. McCabe is 
also connected 


G. M. IVES 


with this activity. Mr. Barnes suc-— 
ceeds Matthew T. Murray, secre-f 


tary and resident attorney of the 
Company, who has retired after 45 
years of service. 


° 


His many friends in American 
Institute of Banking ranks will be 
pleased to learn that Hartwell F. 
Taylor, immediate past president of 
that organization, has been _pro- 
moted by The Bank of Virginia from 





Selling 


NATIONAL CITY BANK ab 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


means 
THREE-WAY PROFIT 








for your bank! 




























Constant source of new “‘contacts”’. 
Many of the people who drop into 

your bank to buy safe, spendable NCB 
Travelers Checks are potential customers 
for your other banking facilities. 


Good will builder. In protecting 

the travel funds of your clients, you 
continue service to them even when they 
are away from home. 


Maximum cash earnings. You retain 
ALL the commission on sales — 3%, of 1%! 


Upon request we will be glad to send you free 
newspaper mats, blotters, pamphlets, posters, 
and other promotional pieces. 

If you do not sell National City Bank 

Travelers Checks now, write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Finst in I, old Wide Banking 


52 Overseas Branches * Correspondent Banks Everywhere 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Harris Trust and Savin gs Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 - Incorporated 1907 


115 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System +» Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| F, JUNE 30, 1950 
it of 
pro- RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
rom ‘ 
” Cash on Hand and Duefrom Banks $141,084,800.55 Capital $ 8,000,000.00 
wale U. S. Government Securities 195,969,048.51 Surplus 15,000,000.00 
ry State and Municipal Securities 69,305,717.69 Undivided Profits 5,744,585.74 $ 28,744,585.74 
Other Bonds and Securities 19,769,994.48 General Contingency Reserve 7,998,727.39 
. epee demaanane scat setenvtritvte Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc 3,568,099.58 
; Federal Reserve Bank Stock 690,000.00 sty : noc a 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Dividend Payable July 3, 1950 240,000.00 
Letters of Credit 1,352,489.02 Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,352,489.02 
sa Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,519,816.39 Demand Deposits $484,269,272.61 
Bank Premises 1,700,000.00 Time Deposits 70,747,177.37 555,016,449.98 
TOTAL $596,920,351.71 TOTAL $596,920,351.71 
United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at $53,771,295.12 are pledged 
to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
*y 


The basic policy of this Bank—Zin its Commercial Banking, Corporate and Personal Trust, Investment, 
Savings and other Departments—is to supply a complete, discerning and resourceful banking service. 


‘ « « DIRECTORS .. 





EDWIN C. AUSTIN FRED G. GURLEY F. B. MCCONNELL RICHARD E. PRITCHARD 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith President, antiun, Topeka & President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. Vice-President 
22 Santa Fe Railway Company 
JAMES M. BARKER GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
Chairman of the Board, ARTHUR B. HALL President GUY E. REED 
Allstate Insurance Company Hall & Ellis Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Executive Vice-President 
MARK A. BROWN STANLEY G. HARRIS FRANK McNAIR 
President Chairman, Executive Committee Chicago HAROLD H. SWIFT 
THOMAS DREVER WAYNE A. JOHNSTON Chairman of the Board, 
Chairman of the Board, President, Illinois Central Railroad i CHARLES H. MORSE Swift & Co. 
American Steel Foundries Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT President, JAMES L. PALMER STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Chicago International Harvester Co. President, Marshall Field & Co. Wilson & McIlvaine 
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assistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent. He has directed numerous 
departments within the bank and is 
currently in the correspondent bank 
division headed by Vice-president 
Clark L. Kelly. 


Sd 


William G. F. Price is now a 
vice-president of Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York City. 
Formerly connected with National 
City Bank of New York and Ameri- 
can Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, Mr. Price has also been 
president of Belding Heminway 
Company, Inc., textile manufac- 
turers. 

¢ 


Advanced to vice-president by 
The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston are Ed- 
ward E. Chute, 
now in charge of 
branch organiza- 
tion, and Thomas 
M. Ainslie, as- 
signed to the busi- 
ness extension 
division. Both 
were formerly as- 
sistant vice- 
presidents. John 
K. Benson, an- 
assistant vice-president, has 








T. M. AINSLIE 


other 








E. E. CHUTE 


J. K. BENSON 


Advanced by National Shawmut 


been appointed assistant to the 
president, Walter S. Bucklin. 


It is the rare exception to find a 
non-banker who has a clear concep- 
tion of what the Federal Reserve 
System is, despite the fact that its 
operations vitally affect everyone. 
Businessmen, especially, have a di- 
rect interest in its functions. Rec- 
ognizing this, Leslie R. Driver, 
president, First National Bank in 
Bristol, Bristol, Tennessee, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion in addressing 
the Kiwanis Club in neighboring 
Erwin, Tennessee, to discuss ‘‘The 
Businessman’s Stake in the Federal 
Reserve.” He covered the subject 
so ably that his talk was printed in 
full in the June 30 issue of ‘‘Monthly 





Review,” published by the Federa| 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. Mr 
Driver is a director of this instity. 
tion, and has an excellent knowledge 
of Reserve bank operations. 


Sf 


Interesting news to members of 
the Financial Public Relations As. 
sociation is the 
announcement 
that Allen Craw- 
ford, president of 
that group in 1948- 
49, has joined The 
Detroit Bank as 
an assistant vice- 
president. He for- 
merly was in the 
new business de- 
partment of Bank- 
ers-Equitable 
Trust Company, Detroit, and _ has 
been engaged in this type of trust 
activity since 1926. 


* 





A. CRAWFORD 


Gradually the idea of applying 
market analysis methods in the’ pro- 
motion of banking services is taking 
hold. Current evidence comes in the 
announcement by The Norther 
Trust Company, Chicago, that it has 
engaged an experienced man in this 
field, Davis G. Kirby, to, be 2 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


says this CORN-X CORRESPONDENT 
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& Mechanics National Bank 


a 
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In a recent letter, the Farmers 





commented on our Wire Transfer 


Service as follows: 


** May we take this opportunity to commend 


your Wire Transfer Department on the prompt 
and efficient manner in which this unusual 





wire transfer of funds was handled for us. 
We like the personal attention it received. % 


Personal attention in all transactions 
is one of the reasons our Correspondent 
Banking Department has many similar 
letters on file. If such uncommon service interests you, 
write, wire or phone. We'll be happy to serve you. 
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FOUNDED 1849 


oriety © Savings 


TRUSTEES 
Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, Cleveland Construction Co. 


Robert F. Black 


President, White Motor Company 
Irving C. Bolton 


Treasurer, The Warner & Swasey Co. 
John R. Chandler 

Director, The Steel Improvement & Forge Co. 
Harold T. Clark, Attorney 
Frank M. Cobb 


Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


T. J. Conway 
President, Fisher Brothers Co. 
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IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


(Less Reserves) 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 18,285,104.87 


United States Government Obligations. . . . 101,712,000.00 
(Including $12,900,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments ee ee ee ee ae 12,621,066.02 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ... . 66,137,140.82 
Other Loans and Discounts. ........ 33,064,390.20 
Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square . 1.00 
Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 1.00 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. ... 2 601,219.06 
Total. . .««-« « « $232,420,922.97 





LIABILITIES 


ea ee a ea ee eee ee ee ee ell 
Reserve for Contingencies . .....-e«-. 644,867.63 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ...... 1,021,984.52 
Savings Deposits ..... +++.  213,256,689.18 
ee ees 6. 6 0s we eee eR we 3,220,650.06 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities... . 2,276,731.58 





Tctal. . . « « « «© « $232,420,922.97 
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second vice-president in charge of 
market research and development. 
He was formerly an associate in the 
firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 


S 


Roland C. Cardner has been 
elected assistant 
vice-president of 
the First National 
Bank in Houston, 
Texas. He joined 
the bank a year 
ago as manager of 
the newly organ- 
ized investment 
division; previ- 
ously he was an 
officer of The First 
National Bank of 
Jersey City (New Jersey). 





R. C. CARDNER 


a 


Retirement has come for one of the 
nation’s foremost trust executives, 
Carl W. Fenninger, vice-president, 
Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia and for many years senior 
officer of its trust department. His 
banking affiliations read like a direc- 
tory of financial organizations. He 
has served as president of the A. B. A. 
Trust Division, the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, the Corporate 





Fiduciaries Association of Philadel- 
phia, and the Philadelphia Chapters 
of both the American Institute of 
Banking and Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. 

+ 


Formerly research secretary, Law- 
rence T. Knier is the new secretary- 
treasurer of Rob- 
ert Morris Associ- 
ates. He succeeds 
Raymond W. 
Duning, who died 
recently from a 
heart attack. Mr. 
Knier has been 
with the Associ- 
ates since his grad- 
uation in 1947 
from the Wharton 
Graduate -School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 


L. T. KNIER 


where he majored in industrial man-., 


agement. 
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Vice-president G. W. Wickland 
received some well-deserved pub- 
licity in the June 17 issue of the 
“Saturday Evening Post,’’ which 
carried an article on the famous His- 
tory Room of the Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. This unique adjunct to a 








commercial bank grew out of Mr, 
Wickland’s collection hobby, and 
under his supervision it attracts 
about a thousand people a week to 
the bank to view the displays. 


¢ 


Albert L. Johnson, in the head 
office of The First National Bank of 
Portland (Oregon) 
has been pro- 
moted to assistant 
vice-president in 
the cashier’s de- 
partment. Allen 
S. Clark, assist- 
ant vice-president 
and advertising 
director, has _ re- 
signed. Warren 
C. Kaley, vice- 
president, now 
heads the advertising and public 
relations activity. 

a 


W. C. KALEY 


Dr. William A. Irwin, economist 
of the American Bankers Association, 
received an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters from Rutgers Univer- 
sity at the 14th commencement 
exercises of The Graduate School of 
Banking. Among the 276 graduates 
was Alexander Wall, long-time sec- 
retary of the Robert Morris Associ- 











ASSETS 


Cuba, and Due from Banks 
Republic of Cuba Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Sugar Loans 
Customers’ Liability under 

Letters of Credit 
Banking Houses 


Other Assets 


DEPOSITS 
June 30, 1950 
June 30, 1949 


Cash on Hand, in Banco Nacional de 


Stock of Banco Nacional de ihe. 


Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures....... 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


Founded in 1905 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION—June 30, 1950 


ee eee Pee $72,157,882.56 
$46,327,197.81 Taxes Payable.................. 203,913.82 
5,090,369.32 eters of Credit (per contra).......  4,283,975.17 
149,500.00 Other Liabilities................. 48,011.53 
1,995,088.75 , 
15,894,328.37 
5,992,868.26 
4,283,975.17 
258,073.34  Capital............$2,000,000.00 
346,042.35 Surplus lg Pee Oe 2,000,000.00 
628,906.62 Undivided Profits. . 272,566.91  4,272,566.91 





$ 80,966,349.99 





CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
June 30, 1950..... 
June 30, 1949..... 


$72,157,882.56 
66,135,596.84 


LIABILITIES 





$ 80,966,349.99 





$ 4,272,566.91 
3,349,336.54 
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1849 — OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF coomee. VOR 


THE DETROIT BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1950 


e 

RESOURCES 
Ree Oe SS TNE TE oso os Ca cin divivesiwceds. $112,992,876 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS................. 322,712,314 


(Due or Callable within one year $91,322,188) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $197,139,185) 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


ee des 6 ana adi eta bekeeecal 15,947,624 
(Due within 5 years $11,946,209) 

CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES..................00000- 13,121,000 
(Due within 5 years $10,613,995) 

a ide  inlile Glace us ara CO Aw Sea eR 69,504,176 

I a cs 5 is so Ciiatly Wie bina 6 oe Os eae RRS 71,175,709 

Prmemar, Muemmve am Grock........ 0... 2-2 ecw cccess 562,500 

BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT...................-22-- 2,896,964 
(Main Office and Thirty-Four Branch Offices) 

ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE................. 2,325,098 


CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS........ 42,438 




















Dud yoy oe BK Were Sa AA REE Es aad rats eae 109,511 
is ooh ca ede bipe he teak kab een ereeaoen $611,390,210 
LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITs: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS.... $258,475,834 
Sy EE nc naweaecelonnseeee kee 12,683,298 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS..................... 29,830,117 $300,989,249 
as io done eaten ae aale ewes 281,062,933 
ECP OR ET Oe rate $582,052,182 
I I oo. so x: wwe clot Gavia aches 1,188,829 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 
a i ie hie i a 8G ld te 1,285,197 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT........ 42,438 
PREFERRED STOCK (137,500 SHARES)......... $ 2,750,000 
ComMON STOCK (300,000 SHARES).......... 6,000,000 
oe Tag eras oh ote aden ee Sh 10,000,000 
PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION .... 2,750,000 
po 4,169,560 
rr 1,152,004 26,821,564 
Ts, 1) anette teckned ie een a eeed ek Gets eet $611,390,210 








United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $26,340,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where re- 


quired by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to 
$2,826,107. 
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ates, whose 14 years of teaching at 
the School was accepted in lieu of 
the usual extension work. Mr. Wall 
wrote a thesis about the School 
itself and its place in the economic 
world. 

2 


Kilgore Macfarlane, Jr., presi- 
dent of The Schenectady (New York) 
Savings Bank, is treasurer of a u- 
nique organization known as the Mo- 
hawk Development Service, a com- 
pany formed to utilize the skill and 
experience of men who have been 
retired from their previous jobs be- 


cause of age. The project was fea- 
tured in the June issue of ‘‘Reader’s 
Digest’”’ magazine, under the article 
title, ‘‘New Jobs at 65.” 


e 


Service clubs and other groups are 
continuing to keep George M. 
Clark, president, Pioneer Bank, 
Chattanooga, busy telling of his 
recent trip to England to find out 
firsthand how the Socialist experi- 
ment is working out. A brief review 
of his salient conclusions was in- 
cluded in the July issue of Burroughs 
Clearing House, page 9. 








(Above) An air view of the business district of Kansas City, showing the Union Station and the Municipal 
Airport—both only five minutes from the Commerce Trust Company 


Use Commerce Trust... 
Kansas City’s Oldest and Largest Bank 


From north, east, south and west the transit business of the 
banks of the Nation flows to and through Kansas City, the 
Heart of America. Every hour of the day and night, the 
Commerce Transit Department is on the job ... speeding 
the business of banks in every section of the country... 
savings from one to three days on many items. This efficient 


service is at your command. 


(Ommerce rust Ompany” 


Capital Funds Cou 24 Millon Dollars 
KANSAS. CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Mr. Clark shows weekly meat ration 


Describing British Socialism 


The accompanying picture pro- 
vides a clue as to why Mr. Clark’s 
talks have ‘“‘rung the bell” with his 
audiences. Instead of reciting dusty 
statistics or getting involved in the 
dialectics of Marxism versus capi- 
talism, he flavors his remarks with 
down-to-earth examples of how the 
average Briton is faring under a 
planned economy regime. The view 
above shows Mr. Clark giving the 
local Lions Club membership a tangi- 
ble idea of an Englishman’s entire 
weekly ration of beef and lamb, his 
portion being restricted on a price 
basis to 21 cents a week. 

His experience leads Mr. Clark to 
believe that most bankers are overly 
sensitive to the possibility of dis- 
agreement or criticism when they 
speak out on political subjects. He 
encountered no instance of this in the 
course of his numerous talks; instead 
the reaction has been so favorable 
that the bank has benefited consider- 
ably from a public relations stand- 
point. 

* 


A. L. Wikholm has joined The 
American National Bank, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, as an 
assistant vice- 
president and is 
assigned to the 
country bank 
division. He has 
been an executive 
officer of the 
Northwestern 
State Bank of Hal- 
lock, Minnesota, 
for the past six 
years. Prior to 
that he had been for many years in 
bank examination work. 





A. L. WIKHOLM 


o 


Arthur J. McConville, a com- 
mercial loaning officer, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president by the La 
Salle National Bank of Chicago. 
William G. Dahl, for 18 years with 
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Combined Statement of Condition 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


June 30, 1950 








RESOURCES 
SO SE asso on cere Racesewbiecdieeeaeccadecseesseeuen $ 76,899,628.55 
Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures, Including Office Buildings....... 5,207,098.00 
Other Real Estate Owned............ NE Mee Pane ae 105,709.81 
a. a  ngicag: 9 cnet ecaacte tie mi nbalidatne mused inti lac ada os Coe 111,731.28 
k's Re PIE 6.4.05 aes cnduies usdretathatameleaeateeene aud. _ 12,643.17 
= Customers Liability A/C Letters of Credit............ ccc ccc ccc cccccecs 53,032.00 
the Accrued Interest and Income Receivable..... $ 1,239,208.12 
rh U. S. Government Securities................. 180,173,494.47 
the Florida County and Municipal Bonds......... 21,022,487.52 
*e Federal Reserve Bank Stock.............005. 631,650.00 
the I Ne i as cenied uae L g 1,129,893.89 
7 Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.......... 100,884,747.78 305,081,481.78 
his $387,471,324.59 
rice 
ie LIABILITIES 
arly 
“06 NS OE is cananviianiosneemeeen $ 7,350,000.00 
He ceria xeneneaetebeeen el nueeeun nes 16,477,500.00 
= NE CRN 5 65s Sa Sicewreomaseenennvas 1,954,097.30 $ 25,781,597.30 
rs ani Niet CN ii a tnd ol EO oe ae kame 3,269,604.34 
al as te eT Bc elicccaviwgtaakaaeeventeeeet 1,346,287.26 
Interest & Income Collected, Not Earned.............. pede ases neal 959,842.06 
ree... .'.. vccacwnnuniadaiedtuudnsteteiet meee Seleanes 61,551.08 
The Iv o:insinii-nsirseohelabacuetnslode cba beac aoa eae 42.65 
ge Ta eh ATTN ES ON 356,052,399.90 
~* $387,471,324.59 
the 
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“If he’d only stop joining things—” 


® Well! First time anybody ever heard 
our Miss Elderman complain about the 
Judge! He likes to serve on Committees 
... but she has to send out the notices 
of meetings, and reports. 

® Somebody should tell her about the 
DM ...new desk model postage meter 
for small mailers, which does away with 
adhesive stamps and sticking, makes 
mailing a lot easier! 

® No larger than a desk phone the DM 
prints postage for any kind of mail— 
directly on the envelope, with dated 
postmark, and optional small ad. Hasa 
built-in sealer for envelope flaps. Even 


Sn PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
~ Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing machines . . . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


56 


handles parcel post! 
® Postage is set in the meter at your 
postoffice, and protected from damage, 
loss and theft. Visible registers show the 
amount of postage on hand, amount 
of postage used. 

™ Now there’s a postage meter forevery 
bank, large or small... Call the nearest 
PB office, or send coupon for 
illustrated booklet. i, | 
® PItTNEY-BowEs, Inc. in F 
Stamford, Conn... . Largest 
makers of mailing machines; 
offices in 93 cities in KA 
U.S. and Canada. 





pe eel 


- 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3143 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send the booklet on the DM. 


Name 





Firm 


Address 

















Metropolitan Trust Company in 
Chicago before joining La Salle, has 
been elected trust officer. 


+ 


After several months absence on 
business, Darrell H. Hamric has 
rejoined the Re. 
public National 
Bank, Dallas, and 
has been elected a 
vice-president in 
the petroleum de- 
partment. Named 
an assistant 
vice-president is 
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James D. Berry, 

who formerly held 

J. D. BERRY a similar position 

with the Ameri- 

can National Bank, Sapulpa, Okla- 

homa. Gene Bridges is now an 
assistant cashier. 


o 


Mercantile National Bank of Chi- 
cago has elected R. Allan Neblett 
a vice-president 
and Edward R. 
Rybicke an assist- 
ant vice-president. 
Mr. Neblett 
comes from the 
Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and _ Trust 
Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, 
where he was as- 

R. A. NEBLETT sistant vice-presi- 

dent in charge of 
business development, public rela- 
tions, advertising and personnel rela- 
tions. 








Paul E. Hurr, Walter S. Osius 
and Lester E. Zubrigg have been 
promoted to assistant vice-presidents 
and assistant trust officers of the 
National Bank of Detroit. They 
were previously assistant trust off- 
cers. 
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James T. Pascoe, shown below 
at the left, has every reason to look 
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in} pleased. He has just received a 
has check for $1,000 from Mervin B. 
France, president, Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, as tangible evidence 
that the bank appreciates his 50 
On fyears of service. Mr. Pascoe has 
has fijeen manager of the safe deposit 
Re- f department since 1933. 
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ee Julia M. Harelson, are now assist- \ 
. fant cashiers. Miss Weichelt was SAN FERNANDO VALLEY is one of California’s fastest-growing 
iS areas. Today’s 375,000 population is a 161% increase over 1940. 
Ty, Seven Security-First National Branches serve this 126,000-acre val- 
eld ley of farms, homes, film studios, automotive and aircraft factories. 
tion 
eri- 
cla SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
an OF LOS ANGELES 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
~hi- JUNE 30, 1950 
lett sane 
ent | D: R- WEICHELT J. M. HARELSON RESOURCES 
R. , , | Cash and Due from Banks.......... $ 290,962,174.67 
sist- Bank officers in Arizona U. S. Government 
ent. Securities . se ceeee $967 ,250,536.78 
State and Municipal 
+h t formerly personnel director for Bauer ona ae 46,232,760.46 
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Irving S. Mandel has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of Public 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, and is now in charge 
of the branch office credit division. 
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From assistant vice-president, 
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¢¢...and we are proud fo present this check’’ 


There are many considerations that may contribute to pride in the 
transfer of funds by check. Whatever the occasion, a check lithographed 
on LaMonte Safety Paper does full justice to the good taste of all 
concerned. Bankers from coast to coast understand the public relations 
value inherent in the use of these fine papers...they are recognized 
as the nation’s standard for quality and safety in check papers. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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Increasing Bank Figures 


More Canadians have more money 
in the chartered banks than ever be- 
fore and the average account is higher, 
according to a report by J. U. Boyer, 
president of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, at the recent annual meet- 
ing held in Montreal. 

Reviewing banking highlights, Mr. 
Boyer, general manager of Provincial 








J. U. BOYER 


Urges Canadian investments 


Bank of Canada, said that on March 
31, 1950, Canadians had $6,971,000,- 
000 in nearly 8,000,000 deposit ac- 
counts. This was an increase of $426,- 
000,000 in a year or 61% per cent. 
Savings accounts were up $308,000,000 
and current accounts $118,000,000, 
while there was an increase of 365,000 
accounts. Total deposits in the year 
under review increased by 5% per cent 
lo a new record of $8,307,000,000. 
Bank assets totaled $8,838,000,000. 

Current loans in Canada, an index 
of business activity, stood at $2,218,- 
00,000, an increase of $192,000,000 in 
the vear and more than double the 
corresponding figure in 1940. Char- 
lered bank investments in securities 
of all kinds were up $168,000,000 to 
$4,453,000,000, representing 50 per 
cent of total assets. Bank shareholders 
also increased in number from 50,000 
before the Second World War _ to 
60,000 today. 

Mr. Boyer urged Canadians to in- 
VesL more money in new Canadian 
Ventures, pointing out that of the 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


$150,000,000 in new money being in- 
vested in Western Canadian oil de- 
velopment, most if it was being 
brought in from outside Canada. 

In surveying general economic 
trends, Mr. Boyer said 1949 showed 
strength in the Canadian economy and 
1950 looked like another good year. 
The one cloud on the horizon was over- 
seas markets, affected by war and 
post-war economic dislocation and dis- 
ruption of multilateral trading. 

Mr. Boyer was re-elected president 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association 
for another year, with the following 
general managers of chartered banks 
as vice-presidents: L. G. Gillett, Bank 


of Toronto; G. R. Ball, Bank of 
Montreal; James Stewart, Canadian 


Bank of Commerce; and T. H. Atkin- 
son, Royal Bank of Canada. 


¢ ¢ « 


Trust Trends 


The Federal Trust Companies Act 
and the Loan Companies Act were 
under revision towards the end of the 
spring and summer session of the 
Canadian Parliament. Chief amend- 
ments proposed related to investment 
of trust and loan company funds. 

It was proposed that (1) trust funds 
may be invested in second mortgages 
provided the sum of the mortgage loans 
on the property is not in excess of 
60 per cent of the value of the real 
estate; (2) income realty investments 
be permitted to an extent of 50 per 
cent of the funds held by the investing 


Heads trust association 


R. S. ANDERSON 














company or 25 per cent of paid-up 
capital and reserve, while the amount 
invested in any one piece of real estate 
should not exceed one-half of one per 
cent of the aggregate of the company’s 
own funds and of the trust moneys 











YOUR 
“SEEING EYE? 
IN CANADA 





Are you or your customers thinking 
about a business or industrial expan- 
sion in Canada? If so, you'll need 

a “seeing eye” for the facts about 
foreign exchange, raw materials, 
power, transportation, and many 
other details. 

Since 1855, we have built a fund 
of accurate information on 
Canada and its resources. Our 

215 branches from coast to 

coast are able and willing to 

answer your every enquiry 
and provide a complete, 
fast, and efficient banking 
service. Consult us, without 
obligation. 






» BANKeTORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 


Head Office 


Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agents throughout Canada 
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held by it; (3) authority be given to 
establish and maintain more than one 
general or common trust fund, subject 
to the limits imposed by the laws of 
the province in which the trusts are 
administered; (4) common stock in- 
vestments be enlarged to correspond 
with changes proposed for insurance 
companies in that the term “regular 
dividends” be dropped. 

Further amendments to the legisla- 
tion include: provisions dealing with 
the investment of a company’s own 
money, corresponding to recent insur- 
ance company changes; authority for 
trust and loan companies to purchase 
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The oldest and most respected name in fine 
nd paper. Made in white and seven colors 
Write for sample book. 


BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON, MASS. 
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International Aviation Building office, Montreal, caters to airline customers 


Interesting new developments in Bank of Montreal branches 


the shares of each other under certain Perambulator haven, Vancouver 
ize directors to elect from among 
themselves a chairman of the board of 
directors; a defining of voting powers 
of the person presiding at a meeting 
of the shareholders; a clarification of 
the authority for trust and loan com- 
panies to issue fully paid-up shares; 
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passed, ceases to be in force at the 
date of the next general meeting unless 
it is ratified at that meeting. 
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The Canada Trust Company, Lon- 


capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
following a special meeting of share- 
holders held late in June. The change 
was made advisable because of the 
marked growth of all departments of 
the company during recent years. 
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Reginald S. Anderson, assistant 





Company, Toronto, was elected presi- 
dent of the Trust Companies Associ- 
ation of Ontario at the annual meeting 
held at London. D. E. Kerlin, man- 
ager of the Toronto branch of the 
Montreal Trust Company, was elected 
vice-president, and William R. Scott, 
Toronto, as secretary-treasurer. Assets 
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an all-time high of $3,293,037,447, an 
increase in the year of $114,049,857. 
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Branch Features banking business through the special sy 
Bank of Montreal has opened the wicket which is equipped with an inter f ago, 
first Canadian drive-in branch at communication system to make conf of ¢p 
Vancouver. Remodeling of the bank’s  versation between customer and telle', 5) 
usual exterior has provided for a_ easier. There is also a buzzer to cal fj, R 
bullet-proof glass wicket alongside a_ the teller should there be no one in the vice-: 
parking lot on the bank’s property. special wicket. dian | 
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The branch also has an indoor park- 
ing ‘ot built especially for baby car- 
rages. Mothers doing their banking 
can now leave their babies inside the 
bank at this special parking space for 
perambulators. 

Also of interest is a new branch that 
the Bank of Montreal opened in the 
new International Aviation Building 
gt Montreal. In this building are 
located the offices of the United 
Nations’ International Civil Aviation 
Organization and the International 
\ir Transport Association, as well as 
Canadian headquarters of interna- 
tional airlines. The new branch of the 
Bank of Montreal was officially opened 
by Canada’s Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, C. D. Howe. 

The office is fully equipped to handle 
the business of foreign air travelers 
and is fitted in modern style, with low 
counters and fluted glass teller parti- 
tions. It is located on the street floor 
of the building, adjoining a number of 
international airline ticket offices. The 
increasing international air traffic 
through Montreal brings customers 
from all corners of the earth into the 
bank every day of the week. 


° ° 


Personnel Changes 


Two new assistant general managers 
at the head office at Toronto, have 
been announced by the Imperial Bank 
of Canada. H. W. Thomson, formerly 
superintendent of branches at the 


E. J. FRIESEN H. W. THOMSON 


head office, has been promoted to 
assistant general manager, as _ has 
E. J. Friesen, manager of the bank’s 
main branch at Montreal for the past 
three years. 

W. M. O’Connor, president of the 
National Trust Company, Toronto, 
has heen appointed chairman of the 
board, succeeding Leighton McCarthy, 
who has resigned but continues as a 
director. Mr. O’Connor has been 
successively treasurer, estates man- 
ager, general manager and president 
of the company, and will continue as 
a ful'-time executive. New president 
's R. A. Laidlaw, elected from the 
Vice-presidency, a well-known Cana- 
dian ndustrialist. 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business June 30, 1950 


Resources Totals 

Cash and Due from Banks . .$147,346,230.62 
United States Government 

Securities . . ... . . . 202.884,965.72 
Obligations of Federal 

Agencies ........ 9,866,690,38 
State and Municipal 

Securities . ...... . 69.,040,240.53 
Other Bonds and Securities. . 2.855.644.45 $431.993.771.70 
Loans and Discounts . ........ .. . 203,651,893.16 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 720,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 

eS eee er ere eee 4.595,452.12 
Interest Earned Not Received . a 1.763.796.02 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 

Oe PS ee ee eS 2.016.166.11 


TOTAL . oo 0 0 0 oo 6 SORES, Fal rele 














Liabilities 
Capital Stock . . . . . . .$ 12.000.000.00 
I 6-6, oe Se 12.000.000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . .. . 7.415.223.28 
Reserves for Contingencies . . 9.217.645.44 $ 36.632.868.72 
Reserves for Interest. Taxes. ete. . . 2... . 1.339,080.20 
Discount Collected Not Earned. . . . . . . 825,233.32 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . . . . 2.016,166.11 
Deposits . : 602,927.730.76 
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Board of Directors 


Lawrence M. Arnold Thos. F. Gleed B. A. Perham 

J. H. Ballinger P. E. Harris W. G. Reed 

Henry Broderick L. C. Henry Wilbur W. Scruby 

Frank H. Brownell, Jr. Charles H. Ingram Alfred Shemanski 

Charles F. Clise W. M. Jenkins Elbridge H. Stuart 

Earl D. Doran Eric A. Johnston J. A. Swalwell 

Joel E. Ferris Richard E. Lang George Van Waters 

O. D. Fisher Clarence D. Martin Katheryn Wilson 
Russell Miller 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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@ Would you drive a tractor 214 miles to earn 
$17? With corn at a dollar a bushel, that’s what 
it was worth, in one Michigan test, to stretch 
15 tons of manure over three acres instead of 
putting it all on one acre. 

Did you know that letting 200 tons of manure 
lie three or four months in outdoor piles costs 
a farmer as much as your bank would charge 
for a year’s interest on a $4000 loan? That’s a 
dozen times enough to finance the purchase 
of a modern spreader. 

Facts like these are more than highlights in 
the booklet shown above. They are the reasons 
for it. On many farms manure is a revolving 
fund of plantfood three or four times as great as 
the amount converted annually into livestock 
products. Its care and use are major factors in 
the earnings of the farmer and the conservation 
of his basic asset—the soil. 





FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of ‘“‘Visual Education Materials’”— 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 








Like all Case educational booklets and films, 
its purpose is to inspire as well as inform. By 
its brevity and vivid treatment it becomes an 
invitation to further study of the experiment 
station data and other authorities which it cites. 
You are invited to send for a sample—or a 
supply if you can use it to advantage. 

Case believes that educating the farmer 
toward better practices is as truly a service to 
the farmer as is building the machines he uses 
in those practices. Case believes that banks, too, 
serve their customers and themselves by en- 
couraging advanced farm practices, both by 
loan policies and by educational means. And— 
of course—Case believes that financing of farm 
machinery sales is the kind of business that 
properly belongs to local banks. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








/ The Case for Bank Stocks... 

This is a manual of information on 
/ bank stocks written to help the pro- 
spective buyer in his selection of suit- 
, able bank equities. The booklet first 
discusses the attractiveness of bank 
stocks at the present time, their yield, 
stability of earnings, and present dis- 
count from book values, plus the grow- 
ing demand for “income” stocks. The 
remainder of the booklet is devoted to 
tabulations on the price, earnings, 
dividend and book value statistics of 
7 sixteen bank equities. This includes 
. stock market data, growth in deposits, 
expansion in operating earnings, ade- 
quacy of capital funds, loan activity, 
book value increment, the uptrend in 
per share earnings, and dividend rec- 
ords. 


The Other Side of the Bank 
Stock Story ... As its name im- 
plies, this booklet looks at the “other 
side” of bank stocks, viewing them 
objectively against the background of 
other equities. If the stocks of major 
banks are available at what institu- 
tional and fiduciary investors regard 
as good yields, and at satisfactory 
prices in relation to the concurrent 
cost of other good common stocks — 
the booklet states that their funda- 
mental safety as investments, and the 
dependability of their dividends, will 
be recognized. Sophisticated buyers 








will buy them, it believes, only to the 
extent that they are adjudged in- 
herently better values than other 
common stocks. 


On Writing A Letter ... The 
editor of the Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter chose letter writing 
as the subject for the month of June. 
Beginning with a general review of 
the origin of letters, the report dis- 
cusses the aim of the letter, the 
“you”? viewpoint, the importance of 
being complete, concise, and brief but 
not blunt, and the personality required 
to make a letter effective. Types of 
letters such as_ sales, adjustment, 
claims, credit, collection and letters of 
application, are reviewed. 


Our Money and the National 
Debt . .. The general objective of 
this booklet is to promote a better 
understanding of the close relationship 
of government debt to the money in 
our pockets and bank accounts. The 
booklet first defines money, and tells 
how banks deal in debt, with the power 
to convert debt into money. It covers 
the history 6f the Federal Reserve 
System, or bankers’ bank, and explains 
why it is a necessary safeguard to our 
monetary system, fitting naturally into 
our governmental system of checks 
and balances. It discusses the position 
of the government as the banks’ 


Two views on the selection of bank equities 
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These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











largest borrower, and shows how the 
faith and credit of the United States 
is the foundation of money created. 


Municipal Bond Market, Mid- 
Year Survey ... The mid-year 
survey of a bond underwriting firm 
discusses the continuing upward trend 
in new tax-exempt financing since 
1944, and predicts the initial offering 
of long-term Federal Housing Author- 
ity bonds by fall. 1950 market prices 
have, moved within a very narrow 
range, according to the survey. The 
second half should see the continued 
marketing of issues in quantity, with 
volume largely determining the course 
of prices. The opinions of the munici- 
pal market’s outlook are based on the 
premise that foreign complications will 
not be intensified in the near future. 


Dividends For More Than A 
Decade . . . This pamphlet contains 
a listing of 295 common stock issues 
dealt in on the New York Curb Ex- 
change which have received dividends 
every year, for periods varying up- 
wards from a decade to more than a 
century. The number of consecutive 
years in which dividends have been 
paid, the total per share payments 
made in the calendar years 1948 and 
1949 and a recent price per share are 
shown for each issue. An index lists 
the issues alphabetically for reference. 


Detour Ahead . . . Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president, United States Steel 
Corporatioh, in an address champion- 
ing the free competitive American in- 
dustrial system, warns against the 
self-appointed saviors of democracy 
who promise to guide America to 
Eutopia. He asks that we examine 
the deceptiveness of such words as 
“big” and “‘little’’ business, monopo- 
lies, giantism, and concentration of 
industry, and “get back on our high- 
speed highway to progress and growth 
and production.” 
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ONE INVESTMENT BRINGS YOU 
ALL THE ADVANTAGES 





MICROFILMING 


Burroughs gives you speed—from the finest recorder ever developed . . . precision 
built by Bell & Howell. Photographs up to 400 checks a 
minute with automatic feed ... 100 a minute with hand feed. 


Burroughs gives you savings — from a 37-1 reduction ratio, the greatest in high- 








speed microfilming. More documents on each foot of film 
means less film to buy. 


Burroughs gives you clarity—the recorder takes sharper, clearer pictures, for pro- 
jected images unequalled for easy readability. And 
Burroughs maintains 23 strategically located processing 
centers for fast service—anywhere. 


Burroughs gives you long-range economy—from outright ownership. One invest- 
ment brings you all the advantages of the finest micro- 
filming equipment... no leasing charges to build costs 
higher and higher through the years. 


Burroughs gives you complete satisfaction—from an installation you know is 

right for your bank because it is based upon Burroughs 

60 years’ association with banking procedures; from 

dependable equipment that is built by Bell & Howell to 

° uncompromising standards of quality; from an imme- 

diately available, nationwide mechanical service organi- 
zation that keeps your equipment running right. 


Find out what Burroughs microfilming can do for your 
bank. Call your Burroughs man for a demonstration today. 






wo /MPORTANT NAMES /W MICROFILM y . 








Bell « Howell Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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Burroughs ©. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


Notice by Publication 


When a New York trust company 
petitioned the Surrogate’s Court for 
settlement of its account as trustee of 
a common trust fund, the proceeding 
was challenged by two guardians 
appointed by the court for all persons 
known or unknown not otherwise 
appearing who had or might there- 
after have any interest in the common 
trust fund. 

When the trust company’s account 
was approved by the Surrogate and 
later confirmed by the Supreme Court 
of New York, Appellate Division, one 
of the guardians took the matter to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His specific objection there 
was to the fact that the only notice of 
its petition for settlement of its ac- 
count given by the trust company was 
by publication in a local newspaper in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the New York statute. This, he con- 
tended, was violative of the due 
process provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. In effect, it was a 
challenge to the right of the state of 
New York to authorize notice by 
publication. 

Holding that notice by publication 
is proper and reasonable where the 
trustee has no knowledge of the where- 
abouts of a beneficiary, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“Personal service of written notice 
within the jurisdiction is the classic 
form of notice always adequate in any 
type of proceeding. But the vital 
interest of the state in bringing any 
issues as to its fiduciaries to a final 
settlement can be served only if 
interests or claims of individuals who 
are outside of the State can somehow 
be determined. A construction of the 
Due Process Clause which would place 
impossible or impractical obstacles in 
the way could not be justified. 

“Against this interest of the State 
we must balance the individual inter- 
est sought to be protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This is de- 
lined by our holding that the funda- 
men'al requisite of due process of law 
is the opportunity to be heard. This 
right to be heard has little reality or 
Worth unless one is informed that the 
matter is pending and can choose for 
himself whether to appear or default, 
acqu.esce or contest. 
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District of Columbia 


“The Court has not committed 
itself to any formula achieving a bal- 
ance between these interests in a 
particular proceeding or determining 
when constructive notice may be 
utilized or what test it must meet. 
Personal service has not in all circum- 
stances been regarded as indispensable 
to the process due to residents, and it 
has more often been held unnecessary 
as to non-residents. 

““An elementary and fundamental 
requirement of due process in any 
proceeding which is to be accorded 
finality is notice reasonably calculated, 
under all the circumstances, to ap- 
prise interested parties of the pendency 
of the action and afford them an 
opportunity to present their objec- 
tions. The notice must be of such 
nature as reasonably to convey the 
required information, and it must 
afford a reasonable time for those 


interested to make their appearance. 
But if with due regard for the practi- 
calities and peculiarities of the case 
these conditions are reasonably met, 
the constitutional requirements are 
satisfied. The criterion is not the 
possibility of conceivable injury, but 
the just and reasonable character of 
the requirements, having reference to 
the subject with which the - statute 
deals. 

“But when notice is a person’s due, 
process which is a mere gesture is not 
due process. The means employed 
may be such as one desirous of actu- 
ally informing the absentee might 
reasonably adopt to accomplish it. 
The reasonableness and hence the 
constitutional validity of any chosen 
method may be defended on _ the 
ground that it was in itself reasonably 
certain to inform those affected, or, 
where conditions preclude reasonable 














ASSETS 
Cash in vault and on deposit with other 
Piecwcsehaesctweissessawes $10,177,218.38 
Loans and discounts: 
Crop-financing 
ics sc veviews $1,790,821.04 
Other loans and 
Se 1,707,051.63 
3,497 ,872.67 
Accrued loan interest and expenses 
VINOD 65 05:0 663.0406 40 0 bee's 63,450.04 
Investment in capital 
shares—at cost: 
Banco Nacional de 
NS tia eteiaiare-s's 20,700.00 
oe See ee 119,000.00 
139,700.00 
Customers’ liability under letters of 
credit—per contra.......eeeeees 87,042.33 
Furniture and fixtures—depreciated 
inte. éio wens aha wee een eens 47,558.39 
Unamortized organization expenses 
($13,775.30) and other deferred 
DEE a viaceskeweceseeneeusn 33,536.37 





business on March 9, 1950. 


direct correspondence with the depositors. 


1950 


Gastén Godoy Agostini, President 





BANCO DE LOS COLONOS 


MAIN OFFICE—AMARGURA 258-260—HAVANA, CUBA 


Balance Sheet at May 31, 1950 


Note I: At May 31, 1950, there was pending lodgment with the Banco Nacional de Cuba the amount of $680,234.76, 
to complete the total sum of $1,360,469.54 required to be lodged with the National Bank as a Central Reserve 
(‘‘Reserva Centralizada”), based on the amount of the deposits of the member banks’ customers as of the close of 


Note 2: Securities in safekeeping and as collateral, $1,407,671.00 face value; bills for collection, $210,060.17. 


To the BOARD OF DIRECTORS, BANCO DE LOS COLONOS: 


We have made an examination of the balance-sheet of Banco de Los Colonos as of May 31, 1950, together with 
the accounts of the Bank for the period of five months then ended. 


hand and verified the balances on deposit with other banks by certificates obtained direct from the depositaries. 
loans and discounts were verified by inspection of the corresponding documents. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance-sheet presents fairly the position of Banco de los Colonos at May 31, 


INSUA & MENENDEZ, By CP. Ricardo Insua 


Julian Fernandez Demar, General Manager 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits in current and savings 


I Ms 6 0-060 cdsbeecseass $12,459,040.28 


Sundry creditors, including provision 


TOP GUNS TERS <0 00.5054 05604000 78,790.80 
Uneamed tnlerest.....cccccceccces 11,948.85 
Letters of credit outstanding—per 

GN isiwe oak veneered sans 87,042.33 
Capital (authorized, $2,000,000): 

Shares issued and 

outstanding. .... $1,039,940.00 

Undivided profits.... 74,615,92 

General reserve..... _295,000.00 
1,409,555.92 


$14,046,378.18 





In connection therewith, we counted the cash on 
The 
Customers’ deposits were verified by 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Solution 








In progressive Pittsburgh, when a 
problem arises steps are taken to 
solve it. There’s the problem of 
downtown parking, for instance. To 
provide parking facilities for the 
150,000 automobiles daily entering 
the Golden Triangle, Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Authority has planned a 
series of modern parking garages. 
This city-wide program is self-liqui- 
dating and parking charges paid will 
cover costs of construction and 
operation. 

Enterprising action like this is 
another example of the spirit exist- 
ing in Pittsburgh today. As this 
city hustles ahead with its billion- 
dollar modernization program, new 
business opportunities continually 
unfold. For information on market 
potentials, plant sites, transporta- 
tion facilities, labor supply, or similar 
questions write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your Correspondent 
banking needs call on Peoples First 
National. Our knowledge and ex- 
perience in this area are available 
to you. We have 17 completely 
staffed, conveniently located offices 
to serve you in Pittsburgh. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.1.C. 


| 


| 
| 


| that the form chosen 


certainty of actual receipt of notice, 
is not sub- 
stantially less likely to bring home 


_ notice than other of the feasible and 


customary substitutes. 

“This court has not hesitated to 
approve of resort to publication as a 
customary substitute in another class 
of cases where it is not reasonably 
possible or practicable to give more 
adequate warning. Thus it has been 
recognized that in the case of persons 
missing or unknown employment of 
an indirect and even a probably futile 
means of notification is all that the 


| situation permits and creates no con- 


stitutional bar to a final decree fore- 
closing their rights. 
“Those beneficiaries represented by 


| appellant, whose interests or where- 


abouts could not with due diligence 


be ascertained come clearly within 


| tory notice 


this category. As to them the statu- 
is sufficient. However 


| great the odds that publication will 
| never reach the eyes of such unknown 


parties, it is not in the typical case 
much more likely to fail than any of 
the choices open to legislators endeav- 
oring to prescribe the best notice 
practicable. 

‘“‘Nor do we consider it unreasonable 
for the state to dispense with more 
certain notice to those beneficiaries 
whose interests are either conjectural 


_ or future or, although they could be 


discovered upon investigation, do not, 
in due course of business come to 
knowledge of the common trustee. 


| Whatever searches might be required 


in another situation under ordinary 
standards of diligence, in view of the 
character of the proceedings and the 
nature of the interests here involved 
we think them unnecessary. We 
recognize the practical difficulties and 
costs that would be attendant on fre- 
quent investigations into the status of 
great numbers of beneficiaries, many 
of whose interests in the common fund 
are so remote as to be ephemeral; and 
we have no doubt that such impracti- 
cable and extended searches are not 
required in the name of due process. 
The expense of keeping informed from 
day to day of substitutions among 
even current income beneficiaries and 
presumptive remaindermen, to say 


| nothing of the far greater number of 


| 
| 
| 


contingent beneficiaries, would impose 
a severe burden on the plan, and would 
likely dissipate its advantages. These 
are practical matters in which we 
should be reluctant to disturb the 
judgment of the state authorities. 
“Accordingly we overrule appel- 
lant’s constitutional objections to pub- 
lished notice insofar as they are urged 
on behalf of any beneficiaries whose 


| interests or addresses are unknown to 
| the trustee. 


*“As to known present beneficiaries 
of known place of residence, however, 





notice by publication stands on aq 
different footing. Exceptions in ‘he 
name of necessity do not sweep away 
the rule that within the limits of 
practicability notice must be such as 
is reasonably calculated to reach inter- 
ested parties. Where the names and 
post office addresses of those affected 
by a proceeding are at hand, the rea- 
sons disappear for resort to means less 
likely than the mails to apprise them 
of its pendency. 

“The trustee has on its books the 
names and addresses of the income 
beneficiaries represented by appellant, 
and we find no tenable ground for dis- 
pensing with a serious effort to inform 
them personally of the accounting, at 
least by ordinary mail to the record 
address. Certainly sending them a 
copy of the statute months and per- 
haps years in advance does not answer 
this purpose. The trustee periodically 
remits their income to them, and we 
think that they might reasonably 
expect that with or apart from their 
remittances word might come to them 
personally that steps were being taken 
affecting their interests.”” (Mullane 
vs. Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, 70 Supreme Court Re- 
porter, 652.) 
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Holder Ruled Too “Close”’ 
To Transaction 


From California comes another re- 
minder that a bank or finance company 
may forfeit its status as holder in due 
course of a note if it has been too 
““close”’ to the transaction in which the 
note was given. 

In the California case a dealer con- 
tracted to sell a machine to a machine 
works. The customer gave its note to 
the dealer, who negotiated it to a 
finance company. The machine was 
never delivered, although the dealer 
received the proceeds of the note from 
the finance company. 

When the finance company sued the 
machine works on the note, the ma- 
chine works contended that the finance 
company was not a holder in due 
course and was therefore subject to 
the defense of failure of consideration. 
In effect, it was argued that the finance 
company had participated in the origi- 
nal transaction to such an extent that 
it took the note with full knowledge of 
all details. It was true that from the 
outset the finance company had as- 
sisted the dealer in arranging the 
transaction. 

Commenting on the situation thus 
presented, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia said: 

“The finance company supplied the 
dealer with forms and was twice con- 
sulted by telephone as to the impend- 
ing deal. It knew all of the details of 
the transaction. Indeed financing was 
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applied for because the dealer did not 
have the money to buy the machinery 
which the machine works desired to 
obtain. The finance company ad- 
vanced money to the dealer with the 
understanding that the agreement and 
note would be assigned or endorsed to 
it immediately. In a very real sense, 
the finance company was a moving 
force in the transaction from its very 
inception, and acted as a party to it. 

“When a finance company actively 
participates in a transaction of this 
type from its inception, counseling and 
aiding the future vendor-payee, it can- 
not be regarded as a holder in due 
course of the note given in the trans- 
action and the defense of failure of 
consideration may properly be main- 
tained. The machine works never 
obtained the machine for which it bar- 
gained and, as against the finance com- 
pany, there is no more obligation upon 
it to pay the note than there is to pay 
installments specified in the contract.” 

Another contention was that since 
the note was attached to a conditional 
sale contract, the two must be con- 
strued as one document. As so con- 
strued, the paper was a sales contract, 
assignable but not negotiable and sub- 
ject to all the equities and defenses 
which the original parties to the con- 
tract may have had. The court dis- 
missed that non-negotiability conten- 
tion in these words: 

“There is no good reason why the 
concurrent execution of a note and a 
conditional sales contract should de- 
prive an otherwise negotiable instru- 
ment of the characteristics which give 
itcommercial value. That factor alone 
should not defeat negotiability. Nor, 
in the absence of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation, is there reason to hold that 
the physical attachment of a note and 
aconditional sales contract at the time 
of execution renders the note non- 
negotiable where the contract clearly 
shows the facts in regard to it.” 

The California court pointed out, 
however, that in many states it has 
been held that in a suit upon a note 
executed concurrently with a condi- 
tional sale contract, a personal defense 
to the contract may be interposed. 
( ———— 
Machine Works, 214 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series 819.) 
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Out-of-State Suit Against 
National Bank: 


A suit brought in New York named 
three defendants, one of whom was a 
national bank located in California. 
Just how New York process was 
served on the bank does not appear. 

The bank entered a special appear- 
ance in the New York Court and in- 
sistedl that it could be sued only in its 
home district in California. The bank 
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_ Customers’ Programs of Protection 


REDIT INSURANCE is just as necessary 
i business programs of protection 
as fire, theft and other insurance. Credit 
losses can be just as large and just as 
serious as other losses. ; 


American Credit Insurance completes 
business insurance programs by guaran- 
teeing payment of Accounts Receivable 
... one of your customers’ most valuable 
and most vulnerable assets. 

Many v->%; are urging their com- 
mercial acco ..1ts to protect their receiv- 
ables with Credit Insurance. Some insist 
on this protection before approving 
commercial loans. The bank can _ be 











included as a named assured without} 
chargé. =8 
This timely book will help you help 


- your customers plan sound credit policy. 


For a copy, without obligation, phone 
our office in your city or 
write AMERICAN Crepit In- 
DEMNITY CoMPANY OF NEW 
York, Dept.49, First National | 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


LEQ Adar 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


= oF New York & 








GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





\____aeeat 











OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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relied on a Federal statute (Title 12 
U.S.C.A. sec. 94) which provides that 
a national bank can be sued only in 
the district in which it is located. The 
plaintiff, however, contended that this 
law had been repealed by a subse- 
quent Act of Congress (Title 12 
U.S.C.A. sec. 94a). 

The New York court decided that 
the Act relied upon by the bank was 
not necessarily repealed by the later 
Act and quoted from the federal case 
of Cope vs. Anderson (331 U.S. 461) 
in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 

“For jurisdictional purposes, a na- 


tional bank is a citizen of the state in 
which it is established or located and 
in that district alone can it be sued.” 
The court listed numerous other deci- 
sions to the same effect. 

The court continued: 

“This exemption of national banking 
associations from suits in state courts, 
established elsewhere than in the 
county in which such associations were 
located, was, we do not doubt, pre- 
scribed for the convenience of those 
institutions, and to prevent interrup- 
tion in their business that might result 
from their books being sent to distant 
counties in obedience to process from 








MIAMI’S OLDEST : - 


State and Municipal Bonds 
TOTAL SECURITIES 


Furniture and Fixtures 


TOTAL ASSETS 


TOTAL DEPOSITS 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1950 


Capital Stock 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF MIAMI 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks........ 


U.S. Government Securities. ...... 


Loans and Discounts........... 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock. ...... 


Banking House and Warehouse. .... 


Customers’ Liability -- Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Accrued Income and Other Assets... 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits............. 


ee 


Unearned Discount............ 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc.......... 


Pe ae ee 


Undivided Profits and Reserves. .... 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS...... 
yey ABR | Ry, . Se 


oe 356,569.36 

ead 120,000.00 

ee 118,407.81 
oa 431,557.66 

.. «+ $ 4,000,000.00 

ae ae 2,400,000.00 

os &.% 1,730,612.62 

ile pe 8,130,612.62 


Member: Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST 


$ 27,438,940.61 
$ 92,450,729.30 
4,160,457.04 





96,611,186.34 


18,877,966.22 
192,000.00 
1,009,094.85 
376,765.12 
356,569.36 
620,038.96 


$145,482,561.46 


$120,322,405.17 
16,003,008.84 


$136,325,414.01 








$145,482,561.46 











state courts. But, without indul:ing 
in conjecture as to the object of the 
exemption in question, it is suffic ent 
that it was granted by Congress.”’ 

The court further pointed out hat 
this specific provision with respec: to 
national banks is not affected by the 
general revision of the United States 
Judicial Code in 1948 (Title 28 
U.S.C.A.). 

By entering a “special appearaiice” 
the bank availed itself of a legal device 
whereby a litigant may attack the 
validity of a proceeding without sub- 
mitting himself to the jurisdiction of 
the court, even by implication. (Ra- 
binowitz vs. Kaiser-Frazer Corpora- 
tion, 96 New York Supplement, Second 
Series, 638.) 
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DETERMINING LOAN 
COSTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


A further thought will undoubtedly 
suggest itself in connection with in- 
dividual loan analysis. It will be 
apparent that the analysis can be 
carried a step further by establishing 
an objective net to gross ratio that 
would represent a satisfactory return 
to the bank. This would permit the 
comparison of the actual to the objec- 
tive net to gross ratio. 

So far we have considered only com- 
mercial loans. Costs can be applied to 
other types of loans as well, though in 
a somewhat different manner. This is 
illustrated in Exhibit D, on page 27, 
which shows costs computed in a well 
developed consumer loan department 
in a medium-sized bank. In explain- 
ing this form, we should note that the 
terminology has been varied in accord- 
ance with consumer credit operation. 
For example, acquisition expense is the 
same as administration, and bookkeep- 
ing and collection expenses would com- 
bine into operating expense. Cost ol 
funds is shown simply as a rate per 
thousand dollars. 

The upper part of the form shows 
departmental costs covering the oper- 
ation of the department for a period 
of one month. The lower part of the 
form shows a sample analysis of an 
individual installment loan. The same 
approaches used in this form can also 
be applied to mortgage loans or other 
types of installment loans. 

It will be noted here that adminis- 
tration is on a per loan basis with no 
adjustment up or down for size. ‘This 
is due to two factors: 1. Loans of this 
type are handled on a volume basis and 
the routine is the same regardless of 
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size. 2. Upon checking with small loan 
companies we have found that thelr 
approach is also on this basis. 
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We think it would be helpful if we 
could supplement this discussion of 
loan costs with comparative figures 
covering a wide range of banks to show 
the effect of size and other factors on 
the cost of loan administration. Since 
but few banks compile loan costs, this 
is not feasible. We are, however, in- 
cluding the figures from two banks: 


Comparison for a Seven Year Period 
(In dollars per thousand) 

A Small Bank A Large Bank 

High Low High Low 
Gross Income $31.53 $27.01 $26.96 $21.49 
Administration 12.67. 10.67 5.61 4.72 
Operating Expense 3.09 2.26 71 ae 
Cost of Funds 4.37 2.85 9.62 5.93 
Total Expense 19.04 16.48 15.72 11.91 


Net before 
Income Tax 13.95 10.35 13.30 9.28 


Net to Gross Ratio 43.4% 35.5% 52.1% 40.3% 


Though we recognize that this is 
not a fair sample, it will be noted that 
certain size characteristics seem to 
show up. 1. Larger banks generally 
have a lower gross rate of income on 
commercial loans. 2. Administration 
and operating expenses are at a lower 
rate in larger banks, probably due to 
their ability to transact business in 
larger pieces. 3. Cost of funds is 
higher in the larger banks and this is 
probably due to larger reserve require- 
ments and stiffer competition, thus 
bringing about service that some may 
consider unusual. 

Our findings have left little doubt in 
our minds of the value of loan analysis. 
With the information it provides, we 
have been in far better position to 
review certain existing loans and to 
discuss loan applications than we were 
before. We have been able to add the 
factor of loan cost to the other factors 
in the extension of credit, and to bene- 
fit accordingly. While it is not our 
policy now, and may never be, to make 
loan analysis an automatic, all-inclu- 
sive program, we have been able in the 
past year through testing to prove its 
benefits from an earnings standpoint. 

We think the effect of a wider adop- 
lion of the program upon the banking 
business would be very wholesome. 
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WHAT'S AMKAD IN 
TRUST BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 239) 


enough in the personal trust field but 
the current trend in corporate fees is 
Worse. If.these evils are corrected the 
luture will be much brighter. Banks 
that have adopted new schedules 
report gratifying results. 

“As might be expected, this look 
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ANGLO | 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 





HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . : 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits . 
Time Deposits —" 
U. S. Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits . 

Total Deposits . 
Dividends Payable j 
Income Collected in Advance . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus w 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves 


TOTAL 


$122,177;024.53 
249,362,030.38 
26,059,015.76 
5,901,953.29 
210,681,390.33 
2,211,489.75 
780,000.00 
7,371,264.78 
49,084.29 


15,189,592.5 
1,004,820.5 
$640,787,666.24 





. $299,325,959.64 
212,110,720.69 
11,947,131.62 
61,701,912.05 

. $585,085,724.00 
562,500.00 
2,636,056.65 
15,507,088.10 
2,467,081.37 
2,192,060.18 

.  15,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 

.  4,971,757.00 
1,365,398.94 


$640,787,666.24 








Securities carried at $98,427,300.79 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


BAKERSFIELD * BERKELEY »* CHICO « FRESNO * HANFORD * HAYWARD « LEMOORE « MERCED » MODESTO 
OAKLAND © PALO ALTO + RED BLUFF » REDDING * SACRAMENTO © SAN FRANCISCO © SAN JOSE 


Member Federal Reserve System e« Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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into the future resulted in different 
conclusions from the trust officers 
questioned. Here are some of the 
varying opinions: 

“I am not at all optimistic about 
profits from either personal or corpo- 
rate trusts during the next five or ten 
years. 

“‘No prospect for a material increase 
in net in personal trusts but there may 
be some hope from increased rates. 

' “ |. the next five or ten years are 
expected to be the most productive 
ever experienced. 

‘“*, . our prospects for the develop- 
ment of both personal and corporate 


trust business in the next ten years are 
quite satisfactory. 

** , . there is every likelihood that 
while income and estate taxes are in 
the present high brackets, we can 
expect an increase in volume of trust 
business, and under proper trust 
administration, trust profits should 
also increase. 

“Constant vigilance is necessary to 
keep costs from getting out of hand 
but there is little that can be done to 
make major reductions. The real key 
to earnings is in adequate fees now and 
provision for adjustment as conditions 
require.” 



































IT’S BACK! 
The Lanphar Counselor 


Published when, as and if we have important infor- 
mation for those interested in Michigan FHA, VA and 
Conventional mortgages. 


| 
| 
| If you are interested in having the name of your 
Institution added to our mailing list write: 


Melvin F. Lanphar and Company 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Michigan’s Pioneer Approved Mortgagee serving 
the entire Lower Peninsula of Michigan 


“A MORTGAGE IS NO BETTER THAN ITS SERVICING” 















...and Georgia shows a 
correspondent growth!!! 








The rapid expansion of Atlanta and the south- 
east requires up-to-the-minute information. To 
get ALL the facts, in tiddition to prompt and 
dependable counsel upon which decisions can 












Our Peachtree Road Office in Buckhead, six miles from Atlanta, serves the rapidly 
expanding Peachtree Industrial Boulevard area of North Fulton and De Kalb Counties. 








be made, use the “Friendly Fulton.” Regional 
information is readily available through our 
dependable correspondent bank contacts. Let 
us help you. 
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Life Insurance Trusts 

Life insurance, always the founda- 
tion of family protection, has assumed 
even greater importance in this era of 
high taxes and high living costs, 
Robert P. Kelsey comments on what’s 
ahead in the co-operative effort of {ife 
underwriters and trust men. 

Mr. Kelsey is vice-president of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He has had broad experience 
as an individual executor and trustee 
and as an advertising counselor to trust 
institutions. His understanding of the 
principles that guide both of these 
protective organizations has made him 
a strong exponent of complete co-op- 
eration. His remarks follow: 

“Someone once remarked that the 
life insurance trust had been the step- 
child no one wanted, and that both 
the trust officer and the life under- 
writer left the life insurance trust for 
someone else to worry about, spending 
their time on more profitable types of 
business. The impact of the Revenue 
Act of 1948 is making a gradual change 
in the attitude towards this competent 
vehicle for transferring and conserving 
life insurance proceeds. 
contemplates leaving a net estate in 
excess of the Federal exemption of 
$60,000 should take advantage of the 
marital deduction provision and _ pro- 
gram his affairs in a manner that will 
provide a tax economy. 

“If a husband and father takes the 
lazy way out of leaving everything to 
his wife, of course he secures the full 
marital deduction, but forces full 
taxation on one-half of his estate when 
it passes from his wife to children or 
others. The now familiar term olf 
“estate splitting’ can be effectively 
accomplished through the flexibility 
offered under the life insurance trust. 
Any vehicle that provides tax economy, 
estate conservation, trust management 
of funds, and use of principal by wile 
at her discretion, is bound to have the 
careful consideration of thoughtful 
men. 

“From the life insurance companies’ 
standpoint, every effort is being made 
to provide the agent in the field with 
better knowledge and training. ‘The 
training programs of the modern lile 
companies and the increasingly popu- 
lar institutional programs which are 
enthusiastically supported by the life 
companies, place considerable stress 
on scientific estate planning. This is 
particularly true as it concerns the 
use of the life insurance trust as well 
as option settlement provisions. ‘The 
objective is to train the life under- 
writer so that he may be qualified to 
assist in estate planning service. 

“He is not encouraged to work 
entirely alone, and under today’s con- 
ditions we find the trust officer, the 
attorney who specializes in estate 
work, and the life underwriter working 
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harmoniously in the best interests of 
their common prospect and customer. 
This development may be indicated 
through the growth in scope of the 
co-operative organization which may 
now be found in most American cities, 
the Life Insurance and Trust Council, 
the local membership of which is made 
up of outstanding life underwriters, 
trust officers and attorneys. 

“During the last decade, average 
life insurance ownership per family has 
increased by over 45 per cent, trying 
to keep pace with the increased costs of 
living. ‘Today more than ever before 
the American public is sold on the 
value of providing increased financial 
support through life insurance and on 
the necessity of conserving the pro- 
ceeds. 

“Can there be any doubt of the 
future of life insurance sales, or of the 
life insurance trust as an effective 
vehicle for estate conservation?” 


Relations with Attorneys 


No consideration of what’s ahead in 
trust business would be complete with- 
out a discussion of the relationship 
between attorneys and trust institu- 
tions. No other factor will have as 
great an influence on the future of 
trust business. 

I had hoped to bring to the discus- 
sion the views of an independent 
authority whose opinion would com- 
mand the respect of both attorneys 
and trust men, whose knowledge of 
the subject would enable him _ to 
appraise the matter fairly, and who 
would be free from bias. 

There are few men with these 
qualifications. One such man was a 
former member of one of the highest 
courts. Another was an attorney who 
fully measured up to the “specifica- 
tions.” Their respective reasons for 
being unable to comply with my re- 
quest highlight the depth of the prob- 
lem. 

After serious study, the first replied: 
“Lam really not in a position to form 
acompetent opinion. This subject is 
a most sensitive one. I doubt if any 
one, short of a national expert, would 
be so bold as to try to reconcile the 
divergent views, and then only after 
most comprehensive and exhaustive 
study.” 

The second authority, who is “a 
national expert’? was deterred from 
so doing by previous commitments of 
his time. In expressing his inability 
lo undertake the discussion at this 
lume he commented, “The subject is 
loo contentious to do so under pres- 
sure.”” 

Rather than let this subject die for 
want of a father, I offer my own 
opinions with the understanding that 
they are opinions for which I am solely 
responsible. 

Any one familiar with trust business 
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WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS © SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


Statement of Condition as of June 30,1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities . 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock. 

Ownership of California Trust Company 
Loans and Discounts. a te 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures . 
Earned Interest Receivable Oe oa a 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Other Resources. 

TOTAL . 


$ 94,980,096.03 
ere 225,361,174.51* 
$ 5,936,753.71 
22,845,452.72 
251,066.29  29,033,272.72* 
450,000.00 
1,475,324.66t 
113,289,685.73 
1,601,806.19 
1,699,813.94 
2,775,675.09 
326,835.06 
$470,993,683.93 





LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Demand. . $281,759,441.69 
Time ... . . . . . 142,765,444.48 


United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, and Expenses . 
Unearned Interest Collected. 


10,686,839.16 

8,978,049.48 $444,189,774.81 
1,975,280.43 
1,374,706.71 
2,856,487 .94 





Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Capital Stock . 7,500,000.00 





Surplus. oe 7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 5,597,434.04 20,597,434.04 
TOTAL . 


$470,993,683.93 


*$27,856,271.56 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company—owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service — 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $516,500.00 and Undivided Profits of $252,811.03. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 
CHAS. E. DONNELLY, Vice President and Counsel 


Vice Presidents 


W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW C. C. DEPLEDGE 
W. WAYNE GLOVER F. S. HANSON DARWIN A. HOLWAY H. E. HUDSON 
T. E. IVEY, JR. F. M. MAGEE JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT 


HARRIS M. MCLAUGHLIN MARK G.McMAHON- H.J. MENDON _B.B. ODELL 
W.E.PALMER C.C.PEARSON R.A.REID F.HOWARD RUSS,JR. J. A.SHINE 
A. H. SMITH J. H. STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER O. S. AULTMAN, Cashier 
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is aware of the unfavorable attorney- 
trust institution relationship that exists 
in many cities. 

Basically it arises from a conflict of 
the self-interest of both parties. In 
some respects it has the aspects of the 
conflict of owners and workers at the 
start of the machine age, or of capital 
and labor today. Its adjustment is 
one of the problems arising from our 
economic and industrial revolution. 

Historically this clash of self-interest 
is not deep seated. While trust insti- 
tutions have existed for over 130 
years, they were not widely used before 
World War I. In all probability there 


were few attorneys employed by trust 
institutions in the early days. Trust 
men were businessmen and, when legal 
services were required they turned to 
attorneys for legal advice. Probably 
they turned to attorneys favored by 
the management rather than to those 
who had represented the testators, 
though this was not questioned at that 
time. The number of wills prepared 
by trust men or the bank’s counsel was 
not large, and passed unquestioned by 
the bar. 

But with the expansion of trust 
business that followed World War I, 
this practice grew. Lawyers sensed 





TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
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In his famous quotation about New Hampshire’s “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” Daniel Webster mentioned that “men hang out 
signs indicative of their respective trades...” But, times have 
changed, and today few dentists hang out “a gold tooth.” Sim- 
ilarly, modern banks prefer signs that combine dignity, clarity 


and friendliness. 
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that they were losing a profitable ar 
of their business, not only the drafting 
of wills but the opportunity of securing 
the fees that flowed from the hand ing 
of substantial estates that meant con- 
tinuing revenue. The growth of trust 
institutions was a threat to 
incomes. 

Naturally they set about to proiec 
a field that from time immemorial /iad 
been theirs. From that time on there 
has been a continuing series of inci- 
dents, usually resulting in agreements 
between two groups. One definite 
result has been that the task of drafting 
of wills has been returned to the law- 
yers where it belongs. 

In the effort to settle their differ- 
ences amicably and to arrive at agree- 
ments that would serve to guide both 
in their respective functions, much has 
been accomplished. Sometimes the 
agreements have been fair to both 
parties. On occasion they have been 
dictated by the lawyers, with the trus| 
institutions following a policy of ap- 
peasement. 

Certainly, throughout the contro- 
versy, it has been the lawyers who 
have been the accusers, relying on 
what they consider the strength oi 
their legal rights plus the strength o! 
numbers and political position. 


their 


HE trust institutions, because o! 

their weak strategic position, and 
their definite need of and sincere desire 
for the good will and co-operation o! 
the bar, have not been aggressive in 
defending their rights. Rather they 
have preferred to rest on the hope thal 
time would adjust the situation, as 
indeed it has in some locations. In 
so doing, they now find themselves in 
the position of being rather strictly 
policed. 

It is not uncommon for the grievance 
committee of a bar association to call 
the head of a trust department before 
it summarily and ask for full explana- 
tion of real or debatable violations o! 
the code of ethics. But I have neve! 
heard of a trust group with the temer- 
ity to summon before it a lawyer who 
had been unethical in his actions. The 
accusing finger has pointed in only one 
direction. 

Despite these things the prospect o! 
closer co-operation between the two 
groups is improving. There are still 
sore spots and will continue to be, as 
“grievance committees” often are 
manned by the more contentious men. 
and committees in general are prone 
to seek situations that justify thei! 
existence. 

Essentially the law is based ol 
common sense. It is common sense tv 
realize that trust institutions, growing 
out ofa definite need, are here to stay. 
It is common sense to realize that legal 
service will always be necessary fo! 
the protection of valuable property. 
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{tL is common sense to realize that 
gradually each group will fall into its 
proper role as a servant of the users of 
trust service, and that at some point 
in the future the present cold war will 
be followed by a reasonable facsimile 
of peace and adjustment. 


Women as Trust Prospects 


Developing the huge volume of 
potential trust business represented by 
property owned by women calls for 
unusual ability. It involves a knowl- 
edge of human relations, of business 
promotion and of advertising and pub- 
lic relations. Noble D. Travis, vice- 
president of the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany, is directly in charge of the out- 
standing work in this field in which his 
company is engaged. Thus by train- 
ing and experience he is qualified to 
discuss this subject, as follows: 

“The women of today hold the key 
to the economic future of America. 
The major portion of the wealth of 
America is owned or controlled by 
women. They own 50 per cent or more 
of the stock in large corporations. They 
inherit 70 per cent of the estates left 
by men and 64 per cent of those left 
by women. They are the beneficiaries 
of more than 80 per cent of all life 
insurance. More than half of the votes 
tallied in national elections are cast by 
women, and women do more than 85 
per cent of the nation’s buying. 

“Women will be better trust pros- 
pects if they fully understand our 
individual enterprise system. Every 
trust man knows that the capacity of 
a trustee to invest funds, so as to yield 
the maximum income consistent with 
safety of principal, rests squarely on 
the right of efficiently operated busi- 
ness to make a profit. The trust 
institution that informs women of the 
problems that are a threat to our 
economic system will in effect be selling 
its services on a high plane. 

“The importance of the feminine 
force in our economic life has long been 
underestimated by businesses of all 
kinds, especially trust companies. But 
in recent years a new trend has ap- 


peared. Growing more conscious of 
their vital stake in our economy, 


women are seeking to make themselves 
better informed about economic and 
financial matters so that they can 
more capably discharge their responsi- 
bilities. 

“This fast-developing trend offers 
tremendous opportunity for banks 
and trust companies to improve pub- 
lic understanding, and_ particularly 
Women’s understanding, of the benefits 
of the economic system which has 
given this country the highest standard 
of living in the world. 

“By undertaking such a program a 
trust company can be of service to the 
community and, at the same time, 
earn a rich dividend of good will and 
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Cash and Due from Banks 

U.S. Government Securities................. 
Other Bonds and Securities........ 

Loans and Discounts pe oa 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock... 
Income Earned, Not Collected...... 
Future Banking Quarters 
Equipment—New Banking Quarters...... 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit... 
Other Resources............................- ae, 


Deposits oath Ria ee ee baer 
Income Collected, Not Earned... 
Taxes, Interest and Expense—Accrued.. 
Letters of Credit Outstanding... 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 


$ 53,805,056.26 
... 7%2,698,210.90 $126,503,267.16 
7,411,657.31 
58,272,567.47 
240,000.00 
451,324.22 
et ps eee at 1.00 
340,791.63 
1.00 
631,062.50 
29,148.77 


$193,879,821.06 








LIABILITIES 


$181,747,411.20 
298,146.63 
537,969.06 
631,062.50 


NN cae eeepc Ne 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


THE 
AND 


MEMBER 


5,000,000.00 


2,665,231.67 10,665,231 .67 





$193,879,821.06 
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increased business for itself. 
“Economic education for women is 
also a golden chance to eliminate the 
apprehension with which many women 
view trust service. The sooner we can 
dispel the delusion that a trust com- 
pany is merely a cold, marble edifice 
in the no-woman’s-land of Wall Street 
(or its equivalent), the sooner women 
will be willing to rely upon it for 
assistance in financial matters. The 
notion that a trust company is a 
distant, impersonal institution, exclu- 
sively for millionaires or for those of 
lesser income who are not competent 
to manage their financial affairs, must 


be replaced by the feeling that the 
trust company is an experienced and 
efficient friend, whose interest encom- 
passes all matters, large or small, where 
it can be of real service. 

“Inducing such a change in attitude 
is not simple, but it can be done. In 
order to accomplish it we in the trust 
business need to interpret the meaning 
of “‘trusteeship” very broadly. We 
need to realize that it means a great 
deal more than merely fulfilling our 
business obligations. We must try to 
be a friend as well as a trustee. 

“Human rights and property rights 
go hand in hand. Besides serving its 
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customers in a purely business way, a 
forward-looking trust company must 
go out of its way to render extra sei v- 
ices and kindnesses such as one orii- 
narily expects only from a_ friend. 
Women are especially sensitive to the 
human aspects of the trust relationship, 
Such special effort, if sincere, produces 
bountiful rewards in good will. If you 
talk with women, and not down to 
them, they may be counted on as your 
best trust prospects.” 


Pension Trusts 

George F. Sisler, assistant cashier 
and head of the Business Development 
Division of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, in the following paragraphs 
dicusses some of the vital points 
relating to employee benefit plans. 
His remarks constitute an important 
contribution to this complicated sub- 
ject which, because of its fluid factors 
and evolutionary status, is of great 
concern to management as well as to 
trust men. 

“With our big industries like Motors 
and Steel setting the pace toward wide- 
spread adoption of pensions, a large 
volume of pension business seems 
obvious as long as pensions remain a 
private institution. It is estimated 
that there are now over 12,000 private 
company plans covering possibly 5,- 
000,000 persons. Less than 1,000 of 
these plans were established before 
1940. Informed pension authorities 
have estimated that another 5,000,000 
employees will be covered this year, 
though not all of them by qualified 
funded plans. They have also esti- 
mated the near-term new pension 
trust investments at roughly one bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

“The latest (1947) Treasury break- 
down report indicates a_ total of 
approximately 60 per cent of employees 
covered by plans other than the insur- 
ance type. While the present trend 
seems predominately in the direction 
of trusts or non-insurance plans (the 
latest National Industrial Conference 
Board report states that of their eleven 
selected new pension plans only one is 
insured), the insurance companies can 
be expected to swing back with liberal- 
ized types of plans aimed to capture 
their proper share of the business. On 
the other hand, some insurance com- 
panies question the desirability of their 
entering this field. Some feel that the 
accumulation of pension funds is better 
adapted to trust company administra- 
tion and the effective point for insur- 
ance is at the time of retirement. 

“Leading pension consultants ques- 
tioned by us cite the following reasons 
for a continuance of the growth of 
trust type pensions: (1) the more 
active ‘interest in and cultivation of 
this type of business by banks; (2) the 
fact that management has heretofore 
been relatively uninformed on_ the 
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possibilities of the trust type of plan; 
(3) the plans negotiated with unions, 
with necessity for recurrent negoti- 
ations, lend themselves to a _ trust 
arrangement with the advantages of 
the third party trustee; (4) the trust 
adaptability for investment diversifi- 
cation and the possible desirability of 
sme arrangement by which these 
large sums can be pumped back into 
industry in the form of the capital and 
machines which make possible the in- 
creased benefits; (5) the growing 
awareness of the importance of flexi- 
bility in a field which is in as evolu- 
tionary a state as pensions. 

“Collateral benefits to banks, as 
well as possible hazards, of a pension 
trusteeship lie in the close relations 
which it would seem to establish with 
the employees involved. For ex- 
ample, in a retirement plan with 7,000 
participants in which we have just 
been appointed trustee, we estimate 
this means the equivalent of possibly 
6,000 new savings-type bank cus- 
tomers. 

“Tt seems likely that executives with 
pension problems will look increasingly 
to banks for advice. The interests of 
banks are so inseparably related to the 
interests of their customers that it 
should be possible to rely on them for 
objective counsel. 


“TN our case we have half a century 

of experience administering our own 
liberal and successful fixed pension 
trust established in 1899. In addition 
to our observation of the varied plans 
in which we are trustee, we made a 
firsthand survey of 2,000 of the princi- 
pal companies in the Middle West on 
the pension question. Based on these 
findings we developed round table dis- 
cussions for the benefit of policy- 
making executives of interested com- 
panies, at which the pros and cons of 
pensions were given equal considera- 
tion. From the score or more of lead- 
ing pension consultants and several 
hundred leading industrialists who 
participated in these discussions, we 
learned a great deal. 

“The future of the pension business 
depends primarily on the continuance 
of private pensions. This, in turn, 
depends on the soundness of the private 
pension. 

“The best long-term interests of 
banks as well as their customers are 
served by pension plans that are in the 
public interest, that are sound eco- 
homically, that serve best the welfare 
of the employees, that do not penalize 
the consumer, and that make for the 
stability and success of the company 
Invo'ved. If private plans do not give 
real assurance to the average worker, 
if the freedom and mobility of labor 
are rot protected, you can be sure the 
Worker-family-voters and their Con- 
gress.onal representatives will not long 
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For almost 60 years the Brandt Automatic 
Cashier Company has devoted its efforts ex- 
clusively to the production of coin handling 
machines and related products. 


Brandt Machines are extraordinary in 
speed, accuracy and durability. 


Brandt products include: 
Automatic Cashiers (Coin Paying Machines) 
Coin Sorters and Counters 
Coin Counters and Packagers 
Coin Storage Trays 


Coin wrappers and bill straps 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
WATERTOWN WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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be satisfied with private pension plans. 

“There is a great lack of knowledge 
concerning the based-on-earnings plans 
which, however, have a lot of appeal 
for management. Outstanding indus- 
trialists like General R. E. Wood of 
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Don’t Lift—Roll It 
AUTOMATICALLY GRIPS THE 
FLOOR WHEN IN USE 


* Welded steel construction throughout 

* No loose bolts or rivets to cause sway 

* Rolls freely when moved 

* Rubber-tipped legs grip floor when in use 


2 STEP (20” High by 1712” wide) $26 
3 STEP (30” High by 1712” wide) $37 
FOB Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also available in models 12”, 36”, 56” high 
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THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL 
,PHILADELPHIA 


STREET 
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Sears Roebuck say this plan, which has 
built remarkable estates for Sears 
employees, costs neither their cus- 
tomers nor their stockholders a penny. 
The funds, he says, have been earned 
by the increased loyalty and produc- 
tion of these 100,000 Sears ‘partners.’ 

“Management often hesitates to 
undertake the heavy fixed commitment 
for a long and uncertain future in- 
volved in the insurance and fixed pen- 
sion trust plans though they may 
welcome the sharing of the earned suc- 
cesses of the business. 

“The whole private pension system 
is obviously dependent on_ political 
and economic factors which cannot be 
accurately predicted. Supporters of 
the based-on-earnings plan maintain 
that under the ordinary fixed pension 
plan, employees are being given an 
assurance, and management is under- 
taking a lifetime commitment, which 
is dependent on the future success of 
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What could be more impressive than 
dignified Bank Sicns, Desk Siens, 
TELLERS NAMEPLATES, Etc., of solid 


bronze. Send for our free catalog 
showing various styles. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway, (Dept. BC) N.Y.12, N.Y. 
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the company and which obviously 


neither management nor the insurance 
company nor the corporate trustee can 
guarantee. 

“The based-on-earnings type of plan 
might well survive any trend from 
private to public pensions because of 
its apparently demonstrated advan- 
tages to the company aside from the 
employee benefits. 

“In the based-on-earnings or profit- 
sharing retirement plans, it is easier to 
get away from the possible future 
tendency simply to invest pension 
funds in government securities as the 
best source of assured principal and 
fixed income. The absence of a fixed 
dollar pension benefit in the profit- 
sharing type plan of fund may give 
opportunity for a more diversified 
investment program and the conse- 
quent need for competent investment 
management. 

“The profit-sharing type plan to 
date appears to fit into trust arrange- 
ments better than into insurance. 
Fixed pension trust plans do not lend 
themselves so well to the smaller com- 
panies, whereas, at least theoretically, 
the smaller the company the greater 
the presumption of workability of a 
based-on-earnings type plan. 

*“While the emphasis in pension dis- 
cussion tends to be on the secondary, 
and unpredictable, questions of inter- 
est rates, wage rates and _ turnover 
assumptions, and the choice between 
bank and insurance custodians, the 
three most important questions are: 
(1) will the company continue in oper- 
ation, and (2) if it does will the worker 
still be there at retirement age; (3) will 
national productivity increase sufli- 
ciently so that the value of the pension 
will not be lost through depreciated 
buying power of the dollar?” 


Company Estate Counsel 


Alert trust executives will carefully 
study the following comments by 
Maynard D. Conklin, tax consultant, 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, on the steps taken by 
this Company to benefit its employees 
through estate planning. This is im- 
portant pioneering in personnel rela- 
tions. Other forward-looking organi- 
zations will doubtless begin to provide 
a similar service for their employees, 
either through the employment of a 
full-time consultant, or possibly, in 
co-operation with their bank. It offers 
unusual opportunity for mass selling 
of trust service and for outstanding 
customer service. 

Mr. Conklin is especially well 
equipped for his important part in 
this work. Prior to his association 
with Champion he had been a success 
ful life underwriter, and later trust 
officer of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati. He is 4 
lecturer in the Trust Development 
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School of Northwestern University, is 
widely known asa speaker and writer on 
estate planning matters. He reports as 
follows on the Champion experiment: 

“To quote our executive vice-presi- 
dent, Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., ‘we 
feel that Champion should take the 
leadership in assisting our employees 
in working out their estate plans and 
tax problems. We are convinced the 
men and women who have sound 
advice about their estate plans, life 
insurance and tax problems will be 
freed from personal worries and will 
be better workers for the company. 
We trust this service will enable our 
employees to get away from the so- 
called ‘“‘midnight treatment” of their 
personal affairs.’ 

“Even though we are just getting 
under way, our experience in the past 
15 months has proved beyond a ques- 
tion of a doubt that this service is 
badly needed. The employees are 
taking advantage of it and they are 
vocal in their appreciation of what the 
Company is doing for them. 

“There have been very few cases so 
far in which there hasn’t been at least 
a contingent trust in the revised estate 
plan. In a big majority of the cases 
on which I have worked to date, there 





has been a corporate executor and 
trustee in the revised estate plan. 
During the first year, I helped set up 
trusts with 18 different trust com- 
panies in nine states, from New York to 
California and from Michigan to Texas. 

“T have experienced less difficulty 
in selling the services of the trust com- 
panies than I did when I was with such 
an institution. The reason is obvious, 
in that I have no ax to grind in recom- 
mending the use of their services. My 
only objective is to recommend the 
best estate plan possible for the 
individual. 

“There has been in many cases 
hesitancy on the part of the individual 
to place his affairs in the hands of a 
trust company, in the event of his 
death. The principal reason for the 
reluctance to use the services of the 
trust’ company is the fear that after 
his death, his family will not be in 
understanding and competent hands. 

“T have experienced practically no 
difficulty with the fee problem. In 
fact, in most cases, the reaction is that 
the fees are surprisingly low. 

“Due to the interest and favorable 
reaction that is being shown all over 
the country by other companies, I 
think it is safe to predict that it will be 





a comparatively short time until a 
humber of companies will be opening 
state planning departments for their 
employees. If this prediction is cor- 
tect, and if my experience can be used 
a a forecast for the future, there will 
be a substantial volume of new trust 
business emanate from these new estate 
planning departments.” 
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Help ALL 
Depositors 


With This New 


24-HOUR 
DEPOSIT SERVICE foes 











Simple directions on the Head 
make it easy and safe for all 
depositors to use the service. 





Builders of the world’s finest . 
Transfer Files ©@ Safes @ 


Drive-In Windows © Night Depositories ©® Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Equipment 








Here is a service that will 
appeal to all depositors. No 
longer will they need to limit 
depositing to regular hours, 
find parking space, or stand 
in line. All they need do is 
place the deposit in an en- 
velope, drop the sealed en- 
velope in the depository, and 
receive your acknowledgment 
in the next day’s mail. 


The H-H-M 24-Hour Depos- 
itory will relieve congestion 
at both lobby and Drive-In 
Windows. No key is required. 
The service is available to all 
whose deposits can be made 
in an envelope. It supple- 
ments bulk night deposit 
service, without duplication. 


Ask our representative to 
show you how other banks 
are using it... in combina- 
tion with night deposit service, sometimes with the same receiving 
container .. . adjacent to Drive-In or Walk-Up Windows—and, 
tell you about a prominent eastern bank that installed the H-H-M 
24-Hour Depository in seven branches, based on public acceptance 


of the service. Write today. 
uth The 
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HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


. . Rotary Record Files © Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Money Chests © Vault Doors ©@ Bank Vault Equipment 
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Would You Like to Talk 
to More People? 


. . . the businessmen who are cus- 
tomers and prospects for your bank. 


Naturally it isn’t possible to address 
the businessmen of your community 


each week personally . . . BUT, 
with IMPACT, the weekly balance 
sheet of business, you can reach 
them every week. 


Your name imprinted on every 
copy you distribute is your calling 
card—a constant reminder of your 
services. 


Because you are doing something 
for them when you mail this useful 
newsletter— 

¢ It builds business 

¢ Creates new business 

¢ Establishes good-will 
your customers will thank you 
each week for your newsletter 


Exclusive distribution rights in your 
nking area may be secured 


BUSINESS NEWS 








FINANCING OWNER-BUILT HOMES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


starting, any flaw in your arrange- 
ments for sources of material or work 
to be done by subcontractors. 

“C. When all is approved, mortgage 
and note are signed, purchase of lot 
placed in escrow here (if you do not 
already own it), the mortgage and deed 
will go to the title company for issuance 
of the proper type of title evidence. 
IMPORTANT: You must do no work 
until we give you the ‘go ahead’ 
signal. Work done on the lot before 
the title examination may delay the 
start and might even require cancella- 
tion of the whole deal. 

“What We Do As You Build 





He PHIL VALRT 


Keeps Wraps “‘In Press’’ 


Dry and Aired in less space 


This 4 foot, 3-U Office Valet 
accommodates 12—provides 
each a coat hanger and hat 
space with a shelf for overshoes 
and double umbrella racks. 


























The Office Valet offers a com- 
plete line of modern beautifully 
finished, space saving steel 
wardrobe equipment for homes, 
factories, offices, schools, 
churches and public buildings— 
everything from small knock- 
down party racks to complete 
locker rooms or checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin OV15 
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— on Economy of Multiple-Run 
CUSTOMERS ' heck 
oe Lithographed C 4 
POCKET Now Available to ALL Banks 
CHECKS New multiple-run production plan enables banks of 
small or medium size to buy lithographed checks on 
COUNTER the same economical basis as the largest banks 
CHECKS Prarae “th 
buying in huge quantities. 
TOP-QUALITY “Checktone” paper, attractive and durable with 
LITHO- excellent writing surface, is combined with expert 
GRAPHING lithographing to produce checks that will uphold the 
““CHECKTONE” prestige of your bank. 
PAPER WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
CHECK QUALITY...COMPARE VALUE 
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“A. When you get our written oxay 
to start your house, you can then go 
ahead. We will keep in touch with the 
progress you make and will inspect 
construction. You will find our in. 
spectors ready and willing to give you 
advice wherever you need it. Ow 
inspection provides us with the infor. 
mation we need to pay bills properly, 

“B. As bills for materials are pre- 
sented, and when those materials are 
properly built into your house, we pay 
the bills. We also pay your subcon- 
tractors for material and labor as their 
work is properly performed. 

“C. When your house is completed, 
except for finishing touches you may 
want to do yourself, we make up a 
statement of all disbursements and 
furnish you with a copy.” 


[TN local publicity we have em- 

phasized that the program is not 
designed to take work away from con- 
tractors or building craftsmen, since 
the individuals financed would not be 
able to purchase ready-built homes. 
It is pointed out that any tasks they 
might hire done represents extra work 
that would otherwise not be available 
to contractors or subcontractors. 

Through the owner-built process, 
many young couples are able to obtain 
homes of their own many years sooner 
than if they had to save enough money 
to duplicate their “‘sweat-equity”’ with 
a cash equity. 


¢ 7 ° 


BANKING SALARIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


During the war bank salaries were 
partly frozen by wartime regulation; 
there was nevertheless, a fairly steady 
upward drift. But when allowance is 
made for loss to the armed forces 0! 
many of the younger officers or em- 
ployees who would normally have been 
advanced to officer rank during this 
period, the increase in pay for those 
remaining was modest. 

These figures show that the average 
increase in officer salaries was almost 
$500 in 1946, the first year in which 
wartime regulation of salaries was re- 
laxed. In 1947, the advance averaged 
just under $300; in 1948 it amounted 
to something over $400 and in 1949 the 
advance was again just under $300. 

A comparison of banking salaries 
with other executive incomes is virlt- 
ally impossible. Employee salaries 1 
banks can be compared even thous 
the basis for comparison is less thal 
might be desired. But dependable ané 
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publicly available studies of executive 
salaries just cannot be found. 

There can never be a satisfactory 
basis for making dollar-for-dollar com- 
parisons between widely different 
executive jobs. The standards of vari- 
ous fields are so different that there is 
no common meeting ground. The 
range of duties and _ responsibilities 
that characterize officership in banks 
is not paralleled in other lines. Never- 
theless, if a comparison could be made 
of average changes in executive income 
levels since the war there would be 
much interest and some merit to such 
a comparison. But even this much is 
denied the investigator. 





While the salaries paid by banks 
have increased by this range of some- 
thing more than a half, the “take- 
home” pay of officers has increased 
materially less than this amount. With 
average size of family and income 
deductions, bank officers probably have 
pay envelopes which are about 40 per 
cent above 1937 levels. To the extent 
that banks have added retirement or 
pension plans or increased the benefits 
under existing plans during the period 





since 1937 the relative increase in 
“take-home” pay is even less. This 
factor, of course, tends to be a materi- 
ally more important factor in both the 
cost and average pay of officers than 
of employees where turnover is much 
higher. 

While the major increase in bank 
officers’ salaries came since 1945, the 
proportionate increase has been less 
than that of employees. Officers’ sal- 
aries increased 28 per cent between 
1945 and 1949; employee salaries and 
wages increased 36 per cent over the 
same interval. 


THE average annual officers’ salary in 

New York City was about the same 
as in Chicago: In New York it was 
$13,410 and in Chicago it was $13,440. 
As was true in the case of average 
employees’ salaries, the operation of 
branch systems in New York City 
probably tends to depress the average 
in that area slightly. But the factor 
may not be as important as it first 
appears to be. The ratio of officers to 
balance sheet footings is similar: In 
New York City there was one officer 
for each $8.2 million of assets, in 
Chicago one officer for each $8.3 mil- 
lion. 

The average of officers’ salaries in 
these large cities, of course, has not 
increased as much as is true for the 
country as a whole. In 1945 the 
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average salary of member bank officers 
in New York City was $11,200; the 
increase from then to 1949 is thus 
about 20 per cent. The average 1945 
salery of a bank officer in Chicago was 
$12,100; thus the increase from that 
level to 1949 was only 11 per cent. In 
bot cities the number of officers in- 
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creased in the post-war period; pre- 
sumably the increase in junior officers 
tends to dampen the advance of these 
averages. The ratio of officers to em- 
ployees also increased slightly over 
this period. But the increases are not 
such as to invalidate the averages 
quoted above. 

While the increase in average offi- 
cers’ pay in 1949 continued in other 
parts of the country, in New York and 
Chicago the rate of advance during 
1949 was materially less than in the 
preceding post-war years. This could 
be interpreted to mean that post-war 
programs of rebuilding officers corps 
had been virtually completed and that 
officer advancement was again more 
nearly on a replacement basis. 

The averages of officers’ salaries in 
the various Federal Reserve districts 
are shown in table 2, page 33. 

The San Francisco district again 
furnishes one of the surprising facts of 
these tabulations: the average of 
officers’ salaries in reserve cities is the 
lowest in the country. Country bank 
officers’ salaries, on the other hand, are 
among the highest in the country. The 
low average for “reserve city”’ officers’ 
salaries in San Francisco is apparently 
a direct result of branch operations. 
The great branch-operating banks, 
while classified as “reserve city,” do 
much of their business in country- 
type areas. The officers that are 
assigned to branches presumably tend 
to be paid at rates in keeping with the 
levels of these areas. And as a result 
of the competition, country bank sal- 
aries are relatively good. 

This table also shows that southern 
officers’ salaries are close to national 
averages. This means that they have 
increased rapidly over the past several 
years. The south is no longer a low- 
pay area. For comparable size of bank 
and town the salaries of southwestern 
banks appear to be particularly high. 
The business boom this area is enjoying 
has spread to banking. 


III. Salaries by Bank Size 


The reader will doubtless have noted 
that the comparisons between various 
areas and classes of banks presented 
in the preceding sections have been 
hedged about with many cautions. 
But while the comparisons by areas of 
the country have many faults, some- 
what more dependable results can be 
found by a comparison of banks of 
various sizes. Fortunately the Federal 
Reserve tabulations now make this 
comparison possible. 

Even though salary levels are more 
directly reflected in size of banks, this 
comparison has its own special prob- 
lem. As already noted, the significance 
of the distinction between officer and 
employee varies greatly between small 
banks and big ones. For that reason 
it is deceiving to make comparisons 


between various sizes of banks. How- 
ever, as a standard for any given size 
of bank these figures may have con- 
siderable significance. The averages 
by size of bank are shown in table 3, 
on page 34. 

One fact does show up in this table. 
It is that the average salary for em- 
ployees in banks with deposits of less 
than $1 million was under $100 a 
month for 1949. However, small 
banks frequently utilize part-time help, 
and this would tend to affect the 
average. 

Officers’ salaries in these tiny banks 
are also proportionately low; just 
slightly more than $200 a month on 
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be on a distinguished Parsons Paper,” says King 
Cotton. The first requirement in fine stationery is 
that it be made with new cotton fibers. Just as 
necessary is careful craftsmanship. Parsons offers 
seven kinds of cotton fiber papers for stationery and 
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¢ « your letters should 


100 % new cotton and 
5% new cotton fibers. 








MAKE THIS TEST... 
King Cotton, symbol of quality in 
paper, suggests: “Write for a free 
package of Parsons Paper. Then when 
you order stationery, have some 
made on this fine paper—so you can 
see and feel the difference with your 
own letterhead.” Parsons Paper 
Company, Department 8F, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 
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Powerful leverage enables user, 
with one hand, to attach cord 
and pull until the seal pin is 
forced through the thick folds 
of canvas bag. Increased lever- 
age affords perfect die impres- 
sion even with light pressure 
when deforming seal. Yet Press 
weighs only 17 ozs! 


PURE LEAD SE/ 


“Steel Strong’’ Lead Seals comprise 4 holes 
fitted with cable-laid hemp cord and pin. 
Made of pure non-porous lead that will not 
break like a moulded seal made of cheap lead. 
Seals, with cord, packed in bundles of 50, all 
same size; Pins different lengths. 
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Robbers don’t want 
your checks or papers 


The complete visibility of anything inside this 
TRANSPARENT Bank Messenger's Carrying 
Case is sure protection for your valuable 
papers. 
LUCITE, with chrome-plated brass fittings. 


The case itself is shatter-resistant 


Cleans ang A yon plain soap and water. Two 


sizes: 6"' x x 16° — $32.13; and 4"' x 8" 
x 10°° — $27.63. F.O.B. Madison, Tennessee. 


PLASTIC FABRICATORS, Inc. 
P. O. Box 215 Madison, Tenn. 
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the average. The average salary of 
officers reaches $5,000 a year or more 
for banks that have $5 million or more 
of deposits. In many small banks, of 
course, the president and chairman of 
the board are inactive and serve wiih- 
out pay or at nominal salaries, and this 
tends to depress the average. 

Because of the different meaning of 
officer and employee in banks of vari- 
ous sizes, rather more attention should 
be paid to the joint average of the two, 
as shown in table 3, page 34. This com- 
putation shows the average pay for 
banks with deposits under $2 million 
to be materially under the national 
average. It also shows that the joint 
average for the very big banks is well 
above national averages. But for the 
in-between banks, those with deposits 
from $2 to $100 million, there is rela- 
tively little difference. The ratio of 
officers to employees is less for the 
larger banks, as would be expected, 
but the rate of pay per person without 
regard to the distinction between 
officer and employee is within a rather 
narrow range for middle-sized banks. 
The range is particularly small for 
banks between $10 and $100 million 
of deposits. 

But even though larger banks pay 
higher rates, their costs of handling 
funds are below those of small banks. 
Chart 3, page 34, shows the relative 
costs of officers and employees per 
dollar of assets. 

While the figures indicate relative 
costs, they do not constitute an 
“efficiency” measure. Small banks 
handle smaller accounts and have to do 
more paper work for each dollar of 
funds handled. The cases are not 
comparable and the tabulations are 
not intended to imply this comparison. 
But these figures do lead to one impor- 
tant conclusion: the relatively higher 
profits of some small banks are not 
due to lower wage scales but are more 
the result of a factor which has been 
entirely outside this study —higher 
average discount rates on loans. 


IV. Conclusion 


However interesting and important 
these findings may be, the statistics do 
not yield completely satisfactory re- 
sults. The study does indicate, never- 
theless, that in the period since the 
war banks have increased materially 
their pay scales both for officers and 
employees. The study further shows 
that employee increases have almost 
exactly kept pace with the cost-ol- 
living index, while bank officer in- 
comes have fallen slightly behind. At 
the same time, the study indicates that 
there are a sizable number of worth- 
while and fair paying jobs for those 
willing to follow a banking career. 
And these jobs are not all at the 
biggest banks; some are in banks of 
lesser size. 
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